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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE military situation in America has not undergone 
any important modification since our last. In 
Tennessee the Confederates are evidently operating on the 
Federal line of communications, and, according to some 
telegrams, they have already obtained some important 
advantages. On the other hand, it is stated in the latest 
despatches that the communication between Nashville and 
Chattanooga still continued uninterrupted. On the Potomac 
Lee’s army is understood to be once more in motion, but his 
manceuvres still leave his real object in doubt. In the 
absence of any political news from America, a considerable 
share of public attention has been given to’the singular 
orations in which the Rev. H. W. Beecher has been pleading 
the cause of the Federals before large assemblies in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and London. Although, like most 
of his countrymen, he is good enough to assure us that we 
do not understand his nation, we are unable to discover that 
he has told us much that we did not know before. He has, 
however, succeeded in making it still clearer than before 
that the main object of the North is not the emancipation 
of the slaves, but the restoration of the Union. His most 
fervid eloquence has been employed, not so much in showing 
how wrong it is to enslave blacks, as in demonstrating how 
intolerable ‘it is to let whites go free. It is true that 
he has coupled the admission that the North did not 
go to war for emancipation, with a bold assertion that, 
fromthe first, her ultimate end was the destruction 
of slavery. But although he wishes us to beiieve that 
the maintenance of the Union meant, in the long run, the 
freedom of both races, he has offered no explanation of the 
indisputable fact that so long as it lasted there was no con- 
cession which the great bulk of Northern politicians were 
not willing to make to the slave-owners of the South. Nor 
when we see that, even in the mind of a professed 
abolitionist, the dream of a mighty American empire 
obviously holds the first place, is it possible to doubt that 
with his countrymen generally the emancipation proclama- 
tion is nothing more than a means of conquering the Con- 
federates if possible—of ruining them if that may not be: 
Excited public meetings may be willing to accept a philan- 
thropy which is employed in the cause of oppression and 
made subservient to the gratification of vindictive passion, 
but in their calmer moments Englishmen will turn with 
disgust from so odious an association. They will not, because 
the scheme of negro emancipation is resorted to as a military 
expedient, be led to sanction with their sympathy that lust of 
domition, that greed of power, that reckless contempt for 
all hojpan rights which are the most obvious characteristics 
of the Nortliern mind at the present moment. 








It is possible that the three Powers have not yet given up 
the idea of further diplomatic intervention on behalf of ’ 
Poland, but at present those who profess to have the best 
information on the subject are hopelessly at variance as to 
the intentions of these Powers. The Slesvig-Holstein 
difficulty is still in its normal condition of suspense. We 
are informed that Mr. Hall intends forwarding a note to 
the Diet declaring that Denmark will consider Federal 
execution as the opening of hostilities between Denmark 
and Germany. But it seems increasingly doubtful whether 
any Federal execution will take place. Financial difficulties 
have supervened upon the dispute between Hanover and 
Saxony as to the command of the Federal forces, And as 
Count Rechberg has chosen the present moment for re- 
suming the controversy with Prussia upon the resolutions of 
the Frankfort conference, it may be presumed that the 
Austrian statesmen are not anxious to contribute to a 
German unanimity which might just now become a Euro- 
pean danger. 


The Ministerial crisis in France is at least provisionally 
terminated. It is true that the Emperor has not been able 
to discover any one man competent to succeed M. Billault 
in the discharge of the most important and difficult part of 
his duties. The office of expounding the idées Napoleoniennes 
has been put in commission, and there, is certainly no col- 
lective strength in the commission which can conceal or 
compensate for the individual weakness of its members, 
The growth of public men under the present régime is 80 
scanty—such is the aversion of those who have a name and 
reputation to enter a service in which they are expected to 
discharge the functions of advocates with the name of 
Ministers—that the loss of the versatile pleader who was 
charged to expound the Imperial policy to an obedient 
Parliament has proved a source of the greatest embarrass- 
ment. Nor is this all, for public attention has been drawn in 
the most disagreeable manner to the “weak place in the 
Imperial system. Desiring to govern absolutely, under cover 
of a sham representative system, the Emperor cannot dispense 
with the assistance of the one class of men—that of orator- 
statesmen—who are the peculiar product of free institutions. 
He has gone too far, or he has not gone far enough, in the 
path of constitutional government. He can no longer stand 
alone ; but he cannot induce men of eminence to share 
responsibility unless they are also allowed to share his 
power. The present arrangement can, therefore, hardiy be 
more than temporary. A sovereign, of the sagacity for 
which Louis Napoleon has credit, must see that it is neces- 
sary for his suceessor’s sake, if not for his own, that he 
should strengthen his influence in the representative body ifit 
is to exist at all as a powerin the State. Averse as he is to 

‘ministerial responsibility, he cannot be blind to the dangers 
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,and the real doers of wrong. No one denies that the Prince 
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of ministerial obscurity. In order to save the throne from 
incurring a portion of the contempt with which its servants 
are threatened, he may perhaps be brought to see the expe- 
diency of hastening that long deferred “ crowning of the 
edifice,” which can alone procure him the support of 
independent talent and sincere eloquence. 


It is not a pleasant thing to hear of the outbreak of 
another of our little wars. But, although we may deplore 
the fact of our recent operations against the Japanese 
Daimio, Prince of Satsuma, it is difficult to see how they could 
have been avoided unless we are prepared to retire from 
Japan altogether, to surrender the rights which we have 
acquired under a solemn treaty, and to leave other nations 
in possession of a field of commerce which we have already 
begun to cultivate with considerable success. It may be 
difficult, if not impossible, to set any limits to the operations 
on which we have entered, or to foresee with distinctness 
how far they may lead us into an objectionable interference 
with the domestic administration of the country. But it 
is clear enough that no possible advantage can result from 
holding the Government of the Tycoon responsible for 
outrages against our countrymen, or for breaches of treaty, 
which it probably regrets, and is certainly powerless to 
prevent. In dealing with Oriental nations, we must*discard 
the political fictions which are adapted to Europe, and strike 
directly at those who are the real possessors of power 


of Satsuma has been justly punished for the murder of Mr. 
Richardson ; and as French, American, and Dutch vessels | 
have been recently fired upon either by himself or others of 
his class, it is abundantly plain that there exists on the part 
of these powerful chieftains a general design to prevent any 
foreigners carrying on intercourse with Japan. Even if all 
the maritime nations were disposed to acquiesce in this 
determination, they would in the long run be unable to 
adhere to a policy which, looking to treaty stipulations, 
could only be characterized as ignominious. But be that as 
it may, very few, if any, will contend that England should 
show less tenacity of her rights than Holland, France, 


compel the natives of New Zealand to acknowledge our 
supremacy once and for ever. Having done so, we ought to 
impose upon the Colonial Government the duty of self- 
defence, which would then be comparatively easy, and 
cast upon them the responsibility, as they have at present 
substantially the power, of governing both races. In this 
way we may render the war in which we are engaged 
decisive without being exterminating ; and at some imme- 
diate cost may secure for ourselves an honourable retreat 
from a position which is at present the source of both 
embarrassment and expense. 


The autumnal speech-making has fairly set in ; and we 
have been favoured during the past week with the views of 
three gentlemen of more or less influence and standing in 
the Conservative party. From Mr. Henley and Major 
Beresford the Government have received most handsome 
certificates of character; and although Sir H. Stracey 
strongly advocated their ejection from office, he was forced 
to make the old confession, that there is a section of the 
Opposition which does not share his wishes upon that point. 
It would seem, therefore, that her Majesty’s Ministers may 
still rely with some confidence upon the general satisfaction 
which is felt with the practical results of their admi- 
nistration. At the same time, it must be confessed 
that it is a novelty in English politics for a Govern- 
ment to depend rather upon its merits than upon its 
party following; and one cannot help regarding with 
some distrust the prolonged success of such an experiment. 
It is clear, however, that at the present moment that 
influential political section of whom the member for Oxford- 
shire is the mouthpiece is not disposed to support Mr. 
Disraeli in an attack upon the Treasury bench. The re- 
election of the Attorney-General has afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of explaining and defending the American policy of 
the Government, and of vindicating the course they have 
taken in preventing the supply of ships to the Confederates. 
Upon the whole, there was little fault to be found with his 
tone, and his arguments were generally satisfactory. But 
here and there there was a tendency to attribute rather 





America, or Russia. It is not unreasonable to hope that 


even the Daimios of Japan may learn, however unwillingly, | 


a lesson of prudence, if they are once convinced that the 
foreign Powers are united and determined. But to what- 
ever lengths we may be compelled to go, there is, in the 
general combination and joint action of all the commercial 
Powers, the best security which we can obtain against any 
interference not absolutely inevitable in the internal affairs 
of Japan, and against the pursuit of any projects of self- 
aggrandisement on the part of any nation. 


The outbreak of war in New Zealand can have occasioned 
no surprise to those who have paid any attention to the 
affairs of that colony. It had been for some time evident 
that the natives were determined to throw off our rule and 
erect a kingdom of their own. The conciliatory policy of 
Sir George Grey, although pushed almost to the verge of 
pusillanimity, conspicuously failed in its object. Every 
fresh concession on our part was but the signal for fresh 
encroachments on the part of the aborigines. There could 
be only one end to this; for it is idle to suppose that a 
Native and an English power could subsist side by side 
within the confines of a small island. Even the most 
ardent friends of the natives—and notably Bishop Selwyn 
—admit that the present hostilities are entirely unprovoked 
by our conduct. Finding ourselves at war, it is obviously 
incumbent on us to take care that this war shall be decisive 
of the real question at issue between the two races. The 
colonists have come forward manfully ; and neither Victoria 
nor Sydney have been slow to respond to the appeals for 
assistance which have been addressed to them by the 
Government of New Zealand. We trust that the Home 
Government will show equal promptitude and earnestness. 
This is no time for measuring nicely the aid we shall give 
to our countrymen in New Zealand. They have emigrated 
in full confidence of receiving our protection ; we have, 
by reserving the management of native affairs, taken upon 
ourselves the responsibility of the policy which has hitherto 
been pursued in respect to the Maoris ; and although it is 
possible that the colonists, if left to themselves, might ulti- 
mately come out victors, they could only do so by carrying 
on the war in a way which would be-shocking to humanity, 
and would end in converting Englishmen into something 
little better than the backwoodsmen of America. By the 
vigorous use of an adequate force, we can and should 


more importance to the opinions which the Federals may 
form of ourjconduct, than is quite consistent with our 
| national dignity. If the Northerners see in our common 
| language, literature, and lineage, a reason for putting a 
| friendly construction upon our actions, we shall be glad of it 
| —although we cannot see that these considerations have 
_ hitherto influenced them. But we must protest against our 
| conduct as neutrals receiving the slightest bias from an 
| overstrained desire to conciliate those who have so far per- 
sisted in interpreting all our concessions as so many confes- 
sions of weakness. Let the North have from us the utmost 
consideration to which they are entitled, either in the matter 








of steam-rams or anything else ; but we see nor for 

indulging in vehement protestations of our willingnéss to 

please them at any cost. ; 
THE ITALIAN ARMY. ; 


IFTEEN years ago few things seemed more hopeless 
than a kingdom of Italy. The thing was am idea 
which had never yet been realized in any age ; the sula 
was divided into a multitude of petty kingdoms—-some 
occupied by foreign soldiers—some systematically, - 
ralized—each speaking a different dialect—and all apparently 
filled by traditional jealousy of each other ; whilst the time- 
honoured policy of the powerful nations on the other side 
the Alps was to perpetuate these differences in of 
prevent the establishment of a strong and united kis 
Nor was this all. Piedmont, the only portion of the 
sula which adopted the idea of unity, was scanty in p 
tion, and as yet possessed little or no influence overt 
petty kingdoms with which it desired to form a jungti 
Unhappily, too, the battle of Novara seemed tog 
shown that even if the idea of unity could be realiz 
splendid a result could not be achieved by so sm 
instrument. It is not therefore surprising that the peg 
politicians of England should have sneered at the 
vagance of Piedmontese ambition, and should 
regarded Cavour and his friends as ambitious fools 
than as profound statesmen. The simple truth is the 
Italians alone understood their own merits, These 
felt themselves capable of self-government, and their 
men were conscious that if the overpowering we 
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Austrian force were only lifted off them, they had statesmen 
able enough to organize and to govern. Compare the Italy 
of 1863 with the Italy of 1859. Instead of half a dozen petty 
kingdoms in Jtaly there is one kingdom of Italy ; instead 
of so many despots supported by foreign bayonets, there is 
one constitutional king supported by a national army ; in- 
stead of a single corps of 50,000 men to defend the free 
institutions of Piedmont, there is an army of 260,000 men 
to defend the free institutions of 22,000,000 of free Italians ; 
instead of continual danger lest the great despotic powers of 
Europe should invade and suppress the weak monarchy at 
Turin, the Italian monarchy is now strong enough to assert 
its rights against any force that can be brought against it. 


The most interesting question connected with this new 
Italian kingdom concerns the manner in which so great a 
revolution has been wrought. It was easy enough to see 
that the seven or eight several kingdoms must be fused into 
one nation, but the difficulty was to devise the means by 
which this object could be attained. Each division had its 
own capital ; its own army ; its own public offices ; its own 
navy ; its own court ; its own system. If these separate 
establishments, were allowed to continue there could be no 
unity; if they were suppressed, each section might grow 
civcontented, and become the centre of a fresh revolution. 
To effect so great an amalgamation seemed too much for the 
selfishness of the upper classes, and for the ignorance and 
bigotry of the lower. But it has been accomplished, and it 
is remarkable that the chief instrument which has been 
used for the purpose has been the Army. Of all the institu- 
tions in Sardinia, at the time of the battle of Novara, there 
was perhaps none framed on such narrow dynastic and aristo- 
cratic principles as the Sardinian army. As a correspondent 
of the 7%imes says, in some admirable letters lately addressed 
to that journal :—“ Like the Government of the country, the 
army was looked upon as an appanage by the nobility of 
Piedmont and Savoy, to which they had a prescriptive right 
as the faithful vassals of the House of Savoy.” The misfor- 
tunes of Novara proved the impossibility of amalgamating 
the old army with newer elements. But such men as the 
brothers La Marmora saw the necessity of breaking down 
this aristocratic system and opening the higher ranks to 
new men. These officers were aided by others such as 
Cialdini and Fanti, who came from other parts of Italy, 
who had learnt their profession in foreign lands, and who 
had proved their military capacity in the plains of Lom- 
bardy. The Sardinian contingent sent to the Crimea 
showed that the work had been partly accomplished. The 
officers, instead of being selected and promoted merely 
because they were men of family, were advanced because of 
their merit and ability. The military education was admir- 
able. But above all a spirit had been infused into the 
Sardinian army which made them long to avenge the dis- 
asters of ’48, and to prove that they were worthy to be, 
what they claimed to be, the champions of Italy. Four 
years more and the Sardinian army stood side by side with 
the French in the war of Lombard liberation. Its ranks 
had been recruited from every province of Italy. In short, 
the Sardinian army had become in’some degree an Italian 
army. Then followed the annexation of Lombardy, which 
added not only new men, but mary who had served 
under the Austrian standard. The revolution of Central 
Italy rapidly followed. The army of Central Italy was 
joined to the Sardinian army, and this addition was 
so large as completely to neutralize the evil effects of 
the exceeding prominence once given to the Piedmontese. 
Lastly came the accession of the Neapolitan kingdom ; and 


the manner of dealing with that army was perhaps the most | 


serious mistake committed by the Sardinian Government. 
If the Neapolitan army, instead of being disbanded, had been 
amalgamated, like the army of Central Italy, with the original 
army, the probability is that brigandage would never have 
existed ; but these evils have now been remedied, and 
the Italian army is composed of men from every region. 


But it was necessary to do more than to reeruit from all 
quarters, It was essential to mix up the recruits from 
various quarters into one body—to place them in the same 
battalion. In former times the conscripts of each district 
used to be formed into separate brigades. But now the 
system has been completely changed. As an eye-witness 
tells us: curious to learn how far the Florentine reputed as 
effeminate or the wretched labourer of Apulia have been 
turned into soldiers, one looks through the ranks and finds 
types of all parts of Italy. The steady, toiling, and enduring 





inhabitant of the valleys of Piedmont, the handsome active 
Lombard, the sturdy Romagnole, the soft-featured Tuscan, 
the swarthy Sicilian—half Arab and half Greek ; but above 
all, the different races of the Neapolitan provinces, offering 
among themselves as many varieties as the rest of Italy 
together: all these he sees before him a living illustration 
of united Italy. Moreover, in organizing the new army, great 
care has been taken not to separate the mass of new soldiers 
from the old soldiers. Besides securing unity, it was neces- 
sary to take heed of efficiency. Whenever one or more 
new regiments had to be formed, each of the regiments 
already existing had to contribute its proportionate quota of 
old officers and soldiers, who formed the main body of the 
new regiment, which, after being constituted, received its 
contingent of recruits from the depdts, just in the same 
manner as the old regiments. The choice of these old soldiers 
was not left to the colonel, who would have selected the 
worst, but to the military commandant of the territorial 
division. 

Thus, an army has been formed out of the various 
elements of the great Italian nation; and the elements 
are so nixed that no single province has any predominance. 
Officers and soldiers are collected from all quarters. Their 
provincial peculiarities are rubbed off, and they are com- 
pelled even to accommodate their language, in order 
to carry on the ordinary business of everyday life. Even 
the National Guards are obliged to consider themselves, not 
the National Guard of Turin or of Naples, but the National 
Guard of Italy, for they are transferred from city to city 
and from province to province by an exchange of their batta- 
lions in regular rotation. Ncer is this all ; the non-commis- 
sioned officers always exert a vast influence over the men of 
an army. Where they are good soldiers and enlightened 
men it is certain that the army, as a body, will share in 
their excellence and enlightenment. Now the conscription 
brings in every year a large number of youths from 
many towns of Italy, some of whom have been studying for 
the bar, for medicine, or as civil engineers; others from 
commercial houses, and others from large manufactories of 
which they have been managers. Such conscripts constitute 
the mass of the non-commissioned officers, and they have 
done, perhaps, more than any other persons to make the 
army Italian in feeling. Almost all of them are strongly 
imbued with the current ideas of the day, in constant com- 
munication with the soldiers, and have far better opportu- 
nities of acting upon the rank and file than their superiors. 

With 260,000 regular soldiers, recruited and organized 
in this fashion, it is idle to have any weak doubts about the 
permanence of the Italian kingdom or its splendour in 
the times to come. 








THE BAGMAN AND THE DUKE. 


Amone the posthumous works of M. Eugene Sue there is one in 
which the plot consists of a chain of historical tableaux, each of 
which paints some step in the social conflict of the noble Frank 
with the plebeian Gaul. Century after century the struggle goes 
on, down to the French Revolution itself, and century after century 
the Gaul gets the worst of it. It is not till both have sailed a 
long way down the river of history that the earthen pot no longer 
goes to pieces when dashed against the silver vessel. In France 
it almost looks asif the last collision was over, and as if gentlemen, 
bourgeois, and peasants were all floating down the stream gaily and 
merrily together. But beyond all question it is different in 
England. Politically, everyone in this land of a Constitution is 
tolerably free ; and there is no such thing as tyranny or oppression. 
But socially there are gulfs and seas which separate the different 
classes of which England is made up. During the last week two 
very opposite classes have met for a moment, in the persons 
of their representatives—jogtled each other, and passed. Two 
Bagmen—who will henceforward be famous among their tribe— 
have been pushing up against a Dake, Of all earthen vessels a 
bagman is probably the earthiest, and a Duke may be looked upon 
as the most perfect representation of silver plate. It may be well 


| believed that the Duke had never before been so near a Bagman or 


the Bagman so near a Duke. After many centuries of isolation the 
rival races clashed with one another upon a railway platform ; and the 
Bagmen, being doubtless of opinion that an honest Bagman was 
the noblest work of God, nearly knocked the Dake over in their — 
anxiety to secure a carriage for themselves. Whether the Duke 
behaved with dignity and prudence ; whether, like Sir Robert Peel, 
he inflicted personal punishment on the commercial brethren ; or 
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whether he contented himself with looking daggers at them, is 
unknown. At last, however, the police came. On being sum- 
moned before the magistrates, and upon the disclosure of the 
distinguished victim’s name, the moral grandeur of the Bagmen 
was knocked altogether to pieces. The snob recognized the inef- 
fable majesty of the nobleman. Both of the offenders were suddenly 
struck with the idea that a Duke is a diviner piece of workmanship 
even than an honest Bagman, and apologized for having committed 
@ gross outrage first upon good manners, but more especially upon 
the British aristocracy. Such, as Major Pendennis used to say—such 
is the effect of “ blood.” You may bring a Bagman to take liberties 
with a nobleman in disguise ; but it seems you cannot get him to 
stand the placid and protracted gaze of a ducal eye in all its gran- 
deur. The modest pair will probably remember for many years-— 
should they be so long preserved to their country and to their 
employers—the thrill of horror that went through and through 
them when they first discovered that, having only meant to be 
rude to an ordinary gentleman, they had unwittingly been rude to 
@ peer. 

Any foreigner who had been spectator of the scene would have 
set the whole down as a characteristic picture of English life. The 
grossness of the original insult he would consider to be natural 





among insular barbarians like ourselves; while he would have | 


marked with exceeding amusement the vulgar panic with which we 
may well suppose Bagman number one to have remarked to Bagman 
number two— Good Lord, Thomas, he’s a Duke!” Part of his 
animadversions would have been absurdly ill-founded ; part might 
have been correct in the main. English railway-stations and 


English railroads are not the best places to see the manners of the | 
English people to perfection. Insolence dwells chiefly on the rail, | 


and her voice is heard far and wide on many platforms. Selfishness 
is usually, if not always, at the bottom of rudeness ; and the rush 
of a crowd, the value of little moments of time to most travellers, 
and the pre-occupation caused by business, all make English 
travellers seem indifferent to one another’s comfort. It is very 
much the same thing in other countries. French manners are, as a 
rule, more cosmopolitan than ours ; yet, to find a piece of cool 
selfishness, one need not watch a Frenchman on a railway journey 
very long. His very politeness to women—which is itself super- 


capable of giving more pleasure than anybody else, and that a 
Frenchman, however occupied, has one eye always bent on pleasure. 
In America things stand on a similar footing. Everyone is obse- 
quious to a woman, however little he may know her; but the 
obsequiousness may easily sink into the background before some 
superior and stronger object. To some, however, the incident 
of the Bagman and the Duke will seem not altogether un-English 
or extraordinary. Nothing tends more completely to make 
any one class vulgar and offensive to those who come in their 
way, than their living exclusively among themselves. A man may 
travel for ever and he will always be a boor, unless he mixes in 
society of all kinds, and learns to appreciate the various habits 
and various ways of thought of his different fellow-creatures. 
Frenchmen have learnt to do this in a severe school. A terrible 
storm in the beginning of the century broke down most social 
barriers, and the sociability and out-door life which is natural to 
the French nation have done the rest. By dining in public, and 
walking in public, and mixing in public amusements together, 
they have found out that social life involves mutual concessions ; 
and that it is not only necessary, but, on the whole, that it is 
pleasanter, both to give and take. The Bois de Boulogne and the 
Boulevards make Parisians members of one family. In England 
we have less common social life, and, as a consequence, less common 
knowledge of one another. When the Duke saw the Bagmen 
pushing into the railway carriage, he felt, perhaps, as if strange 
things were coming up to look at him—monsters of some unknown 
deep. The Bagmen very probably never thought of the Duke at 
all; but were entirely occupied with personal-reflections upon the 
price of silk, or the excellence of the sherry in the last commercial 
inn. Their own affairs seemed to them of paramount importance, 
and they knew very little of any worlds lying in the far distance 
beyond the silk and sherry horizon altogether. It was not from 
deliberate malice that they jostled the Duke. They jostled him 
because they wanted a place in the train, and it never occurred to 
them not to jostle him. 


One of the cheap daily papers seems to view the whole affair as 
a lesson rather to the Duke than to the Bagman. If noblemen 
will travel by rail—such is the spirit if not the letter in which the 
paper in question reasons—noblemen must take the consequences. 
This is a world of bagmen—a world of silk and sherry—and those 
who do not enjoy being knocked about had better remain at home. 


The Duke of Buckingham has gained an experience, and for the 
future may learn to feel that Britons have a right to be jovial and 
pushing, and that they will not be controlled. This point of view 
is a coarse one, and does not say much for the sensibility of the 
writer. He appears to believe that it is a mere question between 
the shopocrat and the aristocrat, between the mobility of the com- 
mercial room and the nobility of the House of Peers. As a matter 
of fact, it is in the eyes of all gentlemen a pure question between 
& pair of rough and vulgar fellows and a quiet traveller who happens 
not to be either rough or vulgar. Duke or commoner, Trojan or 
Tyrian, both alike have a right to ask that when they take their 


wives and children a railway journey they shall be allowed to enter 


and leave the train without molestation. All educated people on 
such a point will be on one side. The world of fashion may often 
be rude and insolent in its own peculiar way as the world of gigs 
and bags. Those who belong to it are indeed less likely to be ill- 
mannered, for the simple reason that they see more and know more 
of the world at large ; but narrowness of head or heart will render 
the highest duchess of the land less well bred than a refined and 
sensitive country girl. Education alone, in the largest sense of the 
word, makes men social and unselfish in ordinary things. The 
clerk who hands tickets over the station counter will treat his 
superiors with an affected insolence which he never experiences 
from them. The cause of the Duke of Buckingham is therefore 
the cause of all who are themselves inclined to be courteous and 
polite, and who are not anxious to be run against or to have their 
hats beaten over their foreheads by the first casual shopboy in 
whose way they chance to stand. 


The time when politeness will be the law, and roughness the ex- 
ception, on railways in general, in all probability is far enough 
removed. Abroad, where fellow-travellers are most accommodating, 
officials are most imperious ; for a Republic of the rail must be 
governed sternly and strongly by the paternal authority of the 
guard. Many years must yet elapse before porters carry luggage 
without hopes of a gratuity at the end ; and before railway clerks 
learn that it is not a personal favour to the applicant to sell hima 
ticket at tue ordinary fare. The companies themselves might, 
however, abridge the interval between this and the railway millen- 


| nium, by a moderate amount of supervision and care. The first 
ficial to some extent—arises chiefly from the fact that women are | 


duty of a servant is not to offend by his airs or his manners ; and 
the servant who fails in this will soon fail in all other points as well. 


| Railway servants are the servants of the travelling public, and are 


responsible to their employers for the way that they discharge their 
task. No doubt it is somewhat difficult to be a servant of the 
public and to keep oneself obliging and good-humoured. One 
half of the public is probably annoying and extgéant ; and fully 
makes up by its faults for the virtues of the other half. The 


| gentleman or lady who meets with incivility at a station is reaping 





the consequence of the wear and tear through which the temper of 
the officials has already gone during the day. This does not, how- 
ever, make the nuisance of being badly served more tolerable. At 
the same time it is ‘a reason why every company should exercise 
the greater watchfulness in the selection of its staff of empluyés, 
Rough officials make rough travellers ; and both together make a 
railway journey far more laborious an operation than it need 
be. We are glad to see the Great Western Railway Company 
so zealous for the comfort of those who use the line. Let us do 
them the justice to say that they would have perhaps been as 
zealous for any ordinary gentleman who had been wantonly ins 

as they were in the case of the nobleman who fell out with the Bath 
commis voyageurs. It is to be hoped that the excellent example 
will not be lost upon other railway boards, and that they will begin 
the reformation at the right end, and reform the manners of railway 
servants and railway clerks in general. These are said to be the 
days of democracy’s conquests—when all men are becoming eqtal. 
There may be a difference of opinion as to the near approach of 80 
magnificent an epoch. But even had it arrived, universal equality 
would be rather an argument for universal good breeding thaw for 
universal discourtesy. As far as democracy shows itself to travellers 
upon the rail the effect hitherto has hardly been a pleasing ome. 
Railroad democracy seems to have little or nothing of the cogr_o- 
politan element about it ; and the angels themselves might shed 
tears over the spectacle of universal bagmanship that presents 
itself at a London terminus on the arrival of a long train. 








LAWYERS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A tawyerR who has an eye to the Solicitor-Generalship has 
often a difficult game to play. The speeches and professions 
which recommend him to his constituents do not always suit the 
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Government of the day. There is a prejudice, indeed, against 
horsehair in many constituencies. It is commonly supposed that 
a lawyer goes into Parliament for purposes of professional advance- 
ment, and that he is prepared to sell his constituents, on the most 
moderate terms, to the Ministry for the time being. This, however, 
in justice to an honourable and dignified profession, must be set 
down in the list of popular fallacies. A close observer of the 
lawyers in the House of Commons must be struck with the skill 
and success with which they, for the most part, manage to satisfy 
their consciences, and yet make themselves acceptable to the 
powers that be. They must be men of honour and yet not 
impracticable—consistent and yet not anti-Ministerialist—mindful 
of hustings’ pledges, and yet no mere delegates when a bold stroke 
is called for not only by duty to their country but by their own 
advancement. They must wait patiently, display no pique, throw 
away no chances, make no enemies, and even when the highest law 
office under the Crown is in their hands, must act with the greatest 
forbearance and circumspection. Sir W. Horne was once Attorney- 
General, and yet lived to be glad of a Mastership in Chancery. 
Sir W. Atherton, in the middle of the recess, has thrown up his 
attorney-generalship, after refusing probably half a dozen puisne 
judgeships. An amusing and not altogether uninstructive volume 
might be written on the career and demeanour of rising lawyers in 
the House of Commons. For the present a few passages must 
suffice. 


Every lawyer on the Ministerial side—almost every lawyer in 
the House indeed—“ goes in” for the reputation of a legal re- 
former, and a few years ago a certain hon. and learned gentleman 
took up the law of partnership. He made a good speech in favour 
of the principle of limited liability, and might have been delighted 
to witness the unanimity with which his motion was received by 
the House if he had not discovered, by a friendly whisper from 
Mr. Hayter, that the Government were in danger of being defeated 
if he pressed his motion to a division. They had just been beaten 
on something else, and it was an object with them to avoid another 
defeat just then. The hon. and learned law reformer was found by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be no stubborn and impracticable 
politician, for he manifested an instant and eager desire to with- 
draw his motion in deference to the appeal of the then Attorney- 
General. The House, however, did not appreciate as it ought the 
alacrity with which the mover of the resolution consented to give 
the go-by to the principle which he had just described as one of so 
much importance and such pressing value. The purity of his 
motives was not quite so distinctly recognised, perhaps, as his 
desire to avoid any appearance of factious opposition to the 
Government. At any rate, a storm of “oh’s” and cries of 
“ divide” greeted the hon. and learned gentleman’s willingness to 
withdraw his motion. He had been only too successful in his 
arguments, and was appalled at his triumph. A great commercial 
authority, the lamented Mr. Ricardo, declared that he had never 
known the House more unanimous in any debate within his recol- 
lection. A dozen other M.P.’s joined Mr. Ricardo in protesting 
against the withdrawal of a reasonable resolution, on which 
the House was agreed, because an Attorney-General had pro- 
mised that the question should be seriously considered by 
the Government. So the resolution was literally taken out 
of the hands of the hon. and learned mover, and carried in 
spite of him and against the Government. It did not sur- 
prise any one when, after a decent interval, this gentleman 
received a silk gown. But it did astonish a good many M.P.’sa 
session afterwards to hear him enter upon an elaborate defence of 
abstract resolutions, takimg credit, at the same time, for his own, 
and complaining of the readiness of the Government on such 
occasions to “ come in at the death and bag the game.” The hon. 
and learned gentleman began after this to be talked of for the next 
Solicitor-Generalship. He has not belied the promise of his early 
career, yet a dozen times the prize has evaded his outstretched 
hand. He has been rather too Ministerial for a good many of his 
constituents, and a little grumbling has now and then been heard. 
But he has been patient inside and outside St. Stephen’s. He has 
waited well. He took anything in hisway, was made Judge Advocate 
of the fleet and counsel to the Admiralty. He drew up resolutions 
on the defeat of the Paper Duty Abolition Bill, declaring that the 
Lords had committed a breach of constitutional usage, and had 
encroached on the privileges of the Commons, but allowed Lord 
Palmerston to take the matter out of his hands. He has volun- 
teered speeches in defence of the Government when it has been 
hard pressed. He now reaps the reward of his patience. At the 
first levee he will go to Court as Solicitor-General. He will receive 
the honour of knighthood. His voice may be heard more fr- 
quently in the courts of Law, and in due time Sir Robert Porrett 


he 





Collier will doubtless make a very respectable puisne judge. It is 
one of the scandals of our party system of government, that the 
highest judicial prizes—the “ cushions,” as they are called, of our 
common law courts,—are not awarded to the highest judicial 
eminence, but are left to be scrambled and competed for 
in the arena of the House of Commons. Lord Palmerston 
deserves great praise for having so often gone out of the 
House of Commons to find the fittest judges, regardless of 
anything but merit and learning. Would not a Prime Minister 
also deserve well of his country who should break through the 
legal etiquette which gives the Attorney-General a claim to be 
Lord Chief Justice or Chief Baron, and promote occasionally 
to a vacant “cushion” the most able, learned, and impartial 
among the puisne judges ? 

About the same time that Mr. Collier was so seriously alarmed 
at the Frankenstein he had created, and just after he had depre-’ 
cated the passing of his own resolution, an hon. and learned 
serjeant, sitting on the same benches, considerably his senior, 
became involved in a sharp dispute with the First Minister of the 
Crown. The Irish members brought in a Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill which the Government tried to lick into shape. This hon. and 
learned serjeant made a violent personal attack upon Lord Pal- 
merston, declaring that the Government were not giving a bond fide 
support to the bill. Our Noble Viscount replied with more spirit 
and indignation than he had manifested during the whole of the 
session, and said that if Irish members objected to the reasonable 
amendments he proposed it could only be because they were afraid 
of losing a hustings’ grievance. The hon. and learned serjeant 
retorted still more angrily, and Palmerston was even more severe 
in his rejoinder. The Irish members were furious, and it is 
doubtful whether the rupture has ever since been healed. They 
declared that they would vote against the Ministry on any pretext. 
The Government, on their part, hinted that they meant to carry 
the Irish Tenants’ Compensation Bill into the Lords in defiance of 
the learned serjeant and his party of malcontents ; while English 
and Scotch M.P.’s, with more reason, doubted whether a measure 
of this kind, abandoned by its authors, and not very enthusias- 
tically supported by the Government, would weather the opposition 
of Irish landlords in the Upper House. 


A personal squabble with a Prime Minister is not a thing to be 
looked back upon with any complacency by a lawyer who has his 
way to make. So, when an occasion arose on which the hon. and 
learned serjeant could make the amende, he was not slow in 
availing himself of it. "When the Opposition followed Mr. White- 
side in his disastrous move upon Kars, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and 
the learned serjeant rose late at night at the same moment—the 
former to move the adjournment, and the latter to make his peace 
with the First Minister. The great novelist gave way, and the 
learned serjeant, who has the voice of a Stentor, volunteered an 
opinion, not upon Kars, but upon the treaty of peace with Russia 
(just published, but not then before Parliament), which derived 
some importance from its reception by the House. He said, “ The 
noble lord (Palmerston) has prosecuted with the utmost vigour, 
and to a most glorious and successful termination, the war in which 
this country has been engaged. The noble iord has concluded that 
war by what will, no doubt, be declared by this House to bea 
safe and honourable peace.” This assertion was made in tones 
which seemed to invite contradiction. The Conservative benches 
were at that moment thoroughly out of humour, and were just in 
the temper when hon. members cry “Oh!” to anything debatable. 
Yet, although the learned serjeant’s declaration was greeted with 
loud cheers by the Ministerial benches, not a single cry of “Oh!” 
was heard from any part of the House. There was not even a 
murmur of dissent, however slight. The Opposition had not 
arranged its policy, and was taken somewhat unawares. Silence 
was taken for assent and approval, and every one felt that the 
learned serjeant had rendered the Government an essential service. 
During the rest of his career he gave the Premier no serious cause 
for complaint. But at the last general election, Ministerial pro- 
clivities and possible Ministerial advancement were no recommen- 
dation to the favour of an Irish constituency, and the electors of 
Kilkenny deprived of his seat a member who would have served 
them well, and who had, notwithstanding, some claims on the 
Government. Westminster Hall, we are told, regards Mr. Serjeant 
Shee as at least as good a lawyer as Mr. Justice Mellor. But the 
latter learned judge was never involved in a squabble with the 
head of the Government, and preserved his seat until the moment 
of his elevation to the bench. These little matters go for some- 
thing even in days of political purism, and Mr. Serjeant Shee 
must bide his time, and wait a little longer. 

An Attorney-General seems to have the ball in his own hands. 
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He is justified in almost resenting the offer of a puisne icin | 
as something quite below his pretensions. Yet, after refusing half 
a dozen puisne judgeships, one Attorney-General is thought to have 
some ground for complaint if a seat in the Divorce Court at the 
same salary is offered to any one else. Another may go down to a 
nomination borough and loftily patronize his First Minister. He 
may call upon all men to witness how necessary he is to the 
Government. He may glory in expressing high-flying views in 
Church and State, and may look down from the loftiest altitude on 
the pro-ballot and anti-Church-rate members of the Ministry. 
Another Attorney-General may join in an intrigue against a leading 
member of the Cabinet, and may be so far successful as to obtain a 
lord justiceship or a chief justiceship. But unless he goes straight 
from the Lower House to the woolsack he must make no enemies 
if he covets the Great Seal, or if he wishes to hold it for a 
prolonged term. Do we not all remember a certain “ cabal,” as 
Lord John’s friends called it, amongst the subordinate members of 
the first Palmerston Government, which led to Lord John’s enforced 
resignation after the Cabinet had determined to stand or fall by 
the great Whig Minister ? 
owed his first preferment to Lord John. The cause of his promotion 
to the Solicitor-Generalship was his speech in defence of Lord 
Palmerston in the Don Pacifico affair; but Lord John was then 
Prime Minister, and Lord John also made him Attorney-General. 
He was therefore under the deepest possible personal obligations to 
Lord John. But at the period of which we speak our Noble 
Viscount was First Minister, and Lord John was under a cloud in 
regard to his mission to Vienna. The Attorney-General had made 
an apology or excuse in debate for Lord John, which the latter 
emphatically refused to accept for himself, and he advised Lord 
Palmerston to refuse it also. Here was a fine opportunity for one 
of Mr. Bright’s sledge-hammer hits, and the blow fell with terrible 
effect on the horsehair. “I have observed for myself (said Mr. 
Brizht) and others have observed, that these great lawyers don’t 
have all their wits about them unless they are engaged in their own 
sphere, and have a fee absolutely written on the back of the brief.” 
Mr. Bright then denounced the cabal. Where, he asked, did the 
subordinate members of the Government meet? Was it upstairs 
or downstairs, or in the’cellar sacred to Guy Fawkes, or was it in 
a sewer? For there it certainly should have been if it were intended 
that the locality should harmonize with the objects of the meeting. 
The House was by this time ina roar. Lord John, we remember, 
seemed agreeably surprised at this diversion in his favour. He 
shifted his legs, turned round towards Mr. Bright, and made no 
attempt to disguise his delight at the allusion to the sewer. Round 
went the sledge-hammer again, wielded by those vigorous arms ; 
and then, after a moment’s pause, with distance neatly measured, 
it came down full upon the head of the Attorney-General: “I am 
told there were civilians there and lawyers—civilians trembling for 
their places, lawyers in terror lest the death of some judge should 
find them sitting on the opposition side of the House.” The 
laughter and cheering were now general, and the Tory lawyers 
were beside themselves with joy. Up went the hammer again, 
for the wrath of the athlete who wielded it was unsated. This 
time it came down with the coup de grace: “ Here we have 
men who owe to the patronage and favour of the noble lord their 
partial emergence from parliamentary obscurity, and they have 
joined in this disreputable and contemptible cabal against him.” 
The House rang with an unusual cheer, and Lord John probably 
thought himselffully avenged. The death of a Chief-Justice found 
this honourable and learned gentleman sitting on the right side of 
the House, and he was promoted to the vacant cushion. The Great 
Seal, however, is so splendid a prize, that there are always two or 
three judges, in addition to the Attorney-General of the day, who 
have ambition enough to desire it, and worldly wisdom enough to 
urge their claims in the proper quarter. When Lord Campbell 
died, Sir R. Bethell’s pretensions to succeed him on the woolsack 
were not to be overlooked. Yet Lord Chancellors are politicians as 
well as lawyers ; and as the last Chancellor was taken from the 
Queen’s Bench, why not his successor? The Attorney-General of 
our story had succeeded Lord Campbell in the Queen’s Bench. 
What if he had hopes of succeeding him on the woolsack ? 
If any such expectations were entertained by that learned judge or 
his friends, a recollection of that “cabal” should have taught them 
moderation and wisdom. The Minister under a cloud in 1855 was, 
in 1861, as now, the alter ego of the head of the Government, and 
had a claim to be consulted in the choice of the new Lord Chancellor. 
To read the book of fate is only given, among mortals, to Zadkiel ; 
but sufficient has been said to show the thorny and intricate 
paths which sometimes lie in the way of lawyers in the House 
of Commons. 





The Attorney-General of that day | 





THE FUTURE OF SOCIETY. 

Tue future of society is a topic that seems to make most people 
grave. The feeling that old ideas are wearing out gradually, 
and that the world is changing faster than we could wish, is com- 
mon, we may well suppose, to every generation. It is true that at 
particular epochs in history the sense of disruption and of catastrophe 
comes with more than ordinary influence upon all reflective minds. 
This is the necessary result of great crises, either in morals, or 
religion, or politics. Old things are dying away, and men do not 
see what is to take their place. They have an instinctive conscious- 
ness that society will still be kept up ; but they believe that it will 
have to maintain itself without its present props and foundations, 
and that, without these, the finer and nobler part of the social 
bond must degenerate and decay. Just at present it is tolerably 
apparent to most observers that the European world is passing into 
a new condition or phase, the boundary between which and its pre- 
decessors is more strongly marked than many of the boundary lines 
that separate one chapter of the world’s history from the next. 
Dr. Arnold, some years ago, looking round him on thie state of 
society and civilization in his own day, frankly declared that he 
believed the regenerating forces of both were already exhausted, 
and that it was difficult to know from what quarter to expect a 
healthy organic renovation of them. So strong an assertion is, in 
one point of view, curious enough. If Dr. Arnold had lived a few 
years longer, he would not have been at a loss how to put his finger 
upon that part of society where the hidden forces of the future are 
to be found. Even in England—which is, of all countries, the most 
happily Conservative—during the last ten years, a considerable 
change has taken place. A new class of thinkers seems to be spring- 
ing up about us who are not connected by any powerful link with 
the classical traditions of the Past. Until the French Revolu- 
tion the vital impulses or shocks that had been given to civi- 
lization had come from without; and it had been reserved for 
a nomad race, or an enthusiast, or a conqueror, to break up 
one epoch, and out of its ruins to lay the foundations for another. 
The fertile womb of Asia may have been by this time exhausted, 
and the social organization of Europe in the West may never again 
be threatened by a barbarous invader. It is from within and not 
from without that we may expect volcanic movement and upheay- 
ings. Wherever we turn our eyes in Europe, we see a dark pro. 
mise of change and disturbance. In politics, the generations that 
come after our own will have to deal with restless and no longer 
ignorant masses at home ; and with forces as new and as danger- 
ous abroad. The outworks of religion itself appear to be rudely 
threatened ; and if this country is destined to go through the 
fiery ordeal that has been ordained for the greater part of the 
Continent, most minds will reasonably fear for the moral and 
social consequences that may be expected to ensue. Apart from 
religion there are many great ideas which religion helps to 
port, and without which the world would be a blank.” The ‘aa 
tity of women and personal honour in our pecuniary transa ‘ 
are two of the most important. If we look at France and Italy on 
the one hand, and America upon the other, can it be said that 
these two ideas are impregnable against all attack? It may | 


| said, indeed, that these ideas contain so much of what is imperi 


ably true for men and women in all time, that they cannot be 
uprooted from any soil in which they have once been planted. There 


| is, however, nothing in the history of the world that Warrants us 





in assuming either that nations do not degenerate, or that great 
moral truths may not be extirpated or overwhelmed. The maxim 
that Truth is great and will prevail, is only sound when we takea 
wide view of the whole scope of the world’s history; and is far 
from holding good with respect to this or that age, or this or that 
country. Truth, so far from being always victorious, is as often 
as not beaten down. Her victories sometimes are Cadmean victo- 
ries, and cost her as much as they are worth. Oftener still she has 
no victories at all to boast of, and if it were not for Hope—her. 
consoler and comforter—Truth would fare badly in a rough # 
disappointing world. 

Though the prospect of the future of society is, therefore, imacdhe 
respects a clouded one, there are nevertheless several reflections 
which tend to give ita very different appearance. One of tlie most 
important things to be remembered is, that the evils of the coming 
state of society lie upon the surface ; while the latent medicine, or 
the counteracting cause that is destined to heal those evils, is not, 
yet perceptible to the eye. Society is being renovated by a= 
new forces, almost all of which are in a very crude condition, aiid. 
have not yet been brought under the operation of social law,” 
is not fair to judge of the new compound, suddenly produced, 
it were doomed to remain raw and unleavened for ever, or even 
many years. Perhaps the most remarkable example of the way 
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which the new forces of which we have spoken are disciplined and 
corrected is to be seen in the history of France since the end of 
the last cer.ury. When the old French monarchy was destroyed, 
everybody thought that the end of the world so far as France was 
concerned was come. Events have shown that the revolution in 
question, with all its concomitant horrors, has been a great blessing 
in the main both to France and Europe. In the long run, the ideas of 
law and order have been the gainers. Property and life are secure‘and 
inviolable ; the masses are happy ; commerce is developing itself; 
and the abuses that are attributable to the Empire are infinitesimal, 
indeed, when we compare them with the abuses of the ancien régime 
of the eighteenth century. 
Radicalism in England, and the growing power of the lower classes, 
the first blush and aspect of the case will seem discouraging to 
most educated people. However sanguine the democratic philo- 
sopher may be of the coming glories of our common human nature, 
he is compelled to acknowledge that, as yet, mobs are neither 
wise nor just. Sycophants and demagogues rise to the surface of the 
great democratic waters, and scare wiser men away. Metropolitan 
constituencies and parish vestries seem to be tribunals which refined 
and cultivated natures shrink from, and detest. The violence, the 
noise, the hasty judgments, the irrational antipathies, the equally 
irrational sympathies of such democratic and unfastidious bodies, 
irritate and offend the taste. This is one view, and a most natural 
view, of the whole question. There is, however, another side of it 
which ought to present itself with perhaps equal force—which is, 
that this new democratic life, however disagreeable, cannot be put 
down ; and that in the approaching centuries we are likely rather 
to have more of it than less. The only practical way of looking at 
it is, therefore, to inquire what correctives can be applied, and 
what kind of correctives society, as it progresses, will probably 
create for itself. Viewed in its present state, nothing could well 
appear less lovely than democracy. But it is right and prudent 
to remember that the democratic infusion into our manners and 
institutions, which at present we are so much inclined to lament, 
will in time become classical. The roughness and rudeness of the 
edifice wears off with time. America seems vulgar and commop- 
place to-day. But we want prophet’s eye to tell us what 
America may be in a few hundred years. The truth is, that 
civilization never was more fitly described than when a great 
historical character called it the ebb and the flow of a tide. It is 
always advancing and retreating, and its very retreat is part of its 
advance. It may be said of the world that “ IZ recule pour mieux 
sauter.” The raw material with which it feeds itself appears at 
first so vulgar and so unsatisfactory, that we cannot but believe 
that the only process going on is a process of decay. We might as 
well, we think, relapse into barbarism at once, as have all that is 
refined and noble and honourable overwhelmed by the opening of 
the social floodgates. But we forget that it is by these very 
periodical fits of barbarism that the world renews its strength, and 
lays up fuel for the replenishing of its vital heat. The time wil] 
come when that new material will be subjected in its turn to the 
same process that the old has undergone already ; and the entire 
mass, welded together indissolubly, will form a compound as 
orderly and far more powerful than that which seems at present to 
be breaking up. The time of this perfection may seem far off; but 
it is a time towards which faith in the world and the providential 
government of the world will not fail to look. 


a 


Nor can we doubt when we look backwards into the Past, that 
the world has in itself an unlimited power of producing the ideas 
that are to be the salt and savour of each new social or political 
epoch. No idea ever dies that does not contain in itself. some 
seeds of immortality. Each lives again, and rises to a fresh 
existence in the successor to which it has given birth. Thus there 
is within the very heart of society a fountain of unceasing strength 
and life. The world renews itself by generating from time to time 
new thoughts, which in their turn regenerate the world. The Maker 
and Disposer of all has given the universe this inherent power of 
self-cuJture and of self-renewal. Those who insist upon taking a 
gloomy view of the future, are bound, therefore, to show that the 
order of nature that has till now prevailed will in future be reversed. 
According to our past experience the discovery of new material for 
society and civilization has uniformly contributed fresh ideas upon 
which the ensuing ages have been fed. It is easy to see why this 
18 the case. The additional elements that have been brought in 
bring with them not merely new modes of thought, but new 
requirements, wants, and social conditions, Civilization, says 
Guizot, is a compromise between contending forces. As each 
new force appears upon the stage it destroys, to a certain extent, 
the old compromise that it finds, and introduces together with 
itself the materials for a newer and later compromise; The Present 
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If we turn to the political advance of 





may be destructive to the Past, but it is constructive of a Future 
of its own. Nor is there any real reason to believe that the future 
ideas of society, though different, will be less fertile of results 
than those of the present day. They will always be strong enough 
to supply principles for action, for self-sacrifice, for self-devotion ; 
and to work together with the instinctive desire for advancement 
and improvement which God has given to mankind. 





BALLOON EXERCISE. 


Wuewn the Princess La Tour d'Auvergne, inspired by a sudden 
desire for sensations, got the other day into M. Nadar’s monster 
balloon just before it ascended, she is said to have telegraphed 
home to her friends the following message :—“ Do not sit up for 
me. I shall not return to night. Perhaps not to-morrow night. 
Perhaps never.” Sensation balloons are probably the very things 
most suited to fill a certain void in French life. Veteran aéronauts 
assert that when once the disagreeable feeling of motion is com- 
pletely overcome, the pleasure of voyaging through the air and 
above the clouds is one that cannot adequately be imagined from 
below. There are two things in it that all Frenchmen would 
thoroughly appreciate. In the first place, there is excitement. In 
the second place, there is no fatigue. Withan Englishman the two 
are inseparable. Hunting, shooting, fishing, climbing, all bring 
with them a certain amount of physical exertion coupled with 
the excitement. An Englishman’s physical strength is adapted for 
the rough and enjoyable life of sporting and mountaineering: 
Frenchmen as a nation have perhaps keener powers of appreciating 
pleasure and pain than ourselves; but they seem incapable of 
standing against fatigue. They are not thoroughly trained and 
inured to it when young; and it may be that differences of 
climate and of food make it impossible for them to bear what 
natives of this country so much enjoy. But there is no doubt 
that it is not from love of security or from want of courage that 
their enjoyments are less full of hardship and endurance. They 
have the nerves of heroes but the sinews and thews of women. 
Sensation balloons seem accordingly an amusement providentially 
invented for so excitable a race. 

When you have got into M. Nadar’s balloon, and let go the 
ropes, there is nothing to be done until you come down again, 
except to wonder whether you ever will come down alive. 
Balloons never jib ; and never pull your arms off. They do not 
miss fire ; they do not require you to run. The best balloon in the 
world may be enjoyed sitting, and the aéronaut has all the privi- 
leges of the Alpine Club without any of the pain of using his legs: 
It is even possible to take balloon exercise in conjunction with a 
cigar between the teeth. When balloons give such delights as 
these, combined with a pleasurable sense of insecurity, no wonder 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen easily fall a prey to a passion for 
ballooning. It is a great thing to have fresh air, fine scenery, and 
danger together, and all the while to be able to sit doing nothing. It 
is not astonishing, then, that when the Princess La Tour d’ Auvergne, 
in driving to the Bois de Boulogne, saw M. Nadar finally preparing 
for his start, her spirit was fired within her. She at once took 
her seat within the ropes, and to all his representations valiantly 
replied : “ Retire, monsieur, to your post ; I will remain at mine.” 
If ever the summit of the Himalayas is scaled, it will be by 
some muscular and fanatical young Englishman, fresh from the 
University, whose wind is sound, whose legs are of adamant, and 
who has just come from reading for his class. But a successful 
voyage to the moon must be, whenever the hour strikes, entirelya 
French affair. It will be performed before the eyes of the French 
nation, with flags waving, and to the sound of cannon ; while the 
French Emperor will watch the proceedings with enthusiasm from 
horseback at Fontainebleau. 

There is something exceedingly amusing in the eagerness with 
which all France, for thirty-six hours, has fixed its eyes upon 
M. Nadar and his balloon. It was the national sensation of the 
day ; and whoever took part in the performances naturally felt 
that he was, for the time, becoming a national character. The“ 
French admire daring of all kinds ; and whenever a daring act is 
being done, give a theatrical character to the whole scene by 
gathering round and performing the functions of an audience. 
Blondin in England was a spectacle worth one shilling—and 
nothing more, People paid their money to go and see him ; some 
from mere curiosity and some from a nervous and morbid desire 
to see if he would fall. Had he gone earlier to Paris, before the 
fame of his exploits was becoming common and ordinary, his 
achievements, like those of M. Nadar, might have taken the form 
of a species of national ceremony. Perhaps he might have been 
wearing the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, as M. Nadar may 
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wear it yet. The French would have crowded to look at him, not 
so much in the American spirit of sensation hunters as in the 
temper of hero-worshippers. They would have said he was a brave 
man, with the heart of a lion ; and if he had accidentally fallen 
and dashed himself to pieces, Napoleon III. might possibly have 
written with his own hand a consolatory letter to his wife. As 
representative of the French people, it was impossible but that the 
Emperor should pay M. Nadar the compliment of viewing his 
ascent. His presence on such occasions, and his interest in such 
doings, take the same hold on the French that one of the Queen’s 
gentle and humane letters do upon the English nation. When the 
Female Blondin was killed at Birmingham in the middle of her 
performance, Queen Victoria won the sympathies of the people by 
sending a strong and sensible message to the authorities of the 
place. Were M. Nadar to die to-morrow from the effects of his 
recent accident, the Emperor Napoleon would achieve equal 
popularity by announcing it as his opinion that M. Nadar was a 
true son of France, and had perished in the path of glory. 

It is one of the most salient facts in the history of ballooning that 
accidents deter nobody. The injuries that M. Nadar has received 
will probably not damp the ardour of that intrepid traveller in air, 
or quench his confidence in the Géant, any more than a broken 
neck out hunting puts an end to the exploits of a hunt. There is 
no reason why each young Frenchman of fashion, who now apes 
English manners by driving himself and tiger up and down the 
Champs Elysées, might not help himself to a more original 
and an equally dashing occupation by setting up his own 
balloon. The French papers a few weeks ago were full of a 
strange story, which, if true, shows the uses to which an inventive 
foreigner may put a balloon. According to their account two 
gentlemen at Constantinople having quarrelled, went up in two 
balloons with rifles in their hands, and each shot at the 
balloon of his antagonist till a hole in one brought it tumbling to 
the ground. So novel a description of combat might be a pleasing 
variety in the monotonous life of the heroes of the Jockey Club. 
The most celebrated aéronaut of the last generation used fre- 
quently in conversation td predict that we should soon come to 
private balloons even in England ; and the amusement is one still 
more fitted for our neighbours across the Channel. There is an 
Alpine Club in England ; why should there not be a Balloon Club 
in France? The danger in each case would be equally inconsider- 





able when measured by the real keenness of the sensation. If M. | 


Alexandre Dumas would devote his pen to the task of creating an 
enthusiasm in this direction, the thing would soon be accomplished, 
The Princess La Tour D’Auvergne has already given a stimulus 
to the pursuit of atmospheric exercise ‘under difficulties, which 
will not be thrown away upon the jeunesse dorée. She ought, there- 
fore, at once to be the founder of that institution which the wants of 
French society demand, and which the intrepidity of the future is 
sure sooner or later to supply. 

Whatever be the result upon the habits and modes of life of the 


fiction. An enormous field is at once opened up for the imagina- 
tion of the feuilletonists. Henceforward there will be a new 
passion by the gratification of which the young heroes of the Paris 
novels may break at once their mother’s and their mistress’s heart, 
The balloon—if it is well launched in fashionable life—may even 
figure in an opera. It will be as much a godsend to M. Verdi as 
to the younger Dumas. Choruses will be composed by the former, 
descriptive of the car in all stages of its progress, from the first 
ascent in sunshine to the last descent in a thunderstorm ; and if 
all other incidents fail, M. Dumas may allow his next Traviata to 
die slowly sitting in a parachute. The age demands incident. 
Paris above all places in the world demands incident. Love in a 
balloon will be a subject worthy at once of Paris and of the 
best Parisian novelists. Nor will M. Michelet’s pen be silent. Last 
-of all he will pourtray the balloon as it is seen by the eyes of the 
-author of “La Mer,” beaming with life and vivacity and motion, 
and longing to expand itself into infinity. 








LORD CARNARVON ON PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Last winter, from the terror created by a spasmodic outbreak 
of crimes of robbery with violence, the system of “ pampering 
prisoners” called forth much indignation. The towering mountain 
has resulted to all intents and purposes in the production of a very 
ridiculous mouse. We have heard of breaking a butterfly on the 
wheel ; but we have here an inverse example of inadequate means 
being brought to bear on a particular object. The gigantic and 
formidable garotter has been played upon with a very small syringe 





indeed. The Royal Commission, pretentiously as its advent was 
paraded, did scarcely anything. The Irish system, as contrasted 
with our scheme of convict management, was discreetly discussed, 
and Sir Alexander Cockburn was afforded an opportunity for giving 
one more illustration of wisdom crying in the street and no man 
regarding it. The conclusions of the Commission were nevertheless 
singularly barren and jejune ; and beyond some vague generalities 
as to the expediency of having a little less meat, a little more 
transportation, and a little more flogging, the imperial cause of 
penal discipline took very little by the motion made in its behalf. 
Mr. Adderley’s Corporal Punishment Bill was certainly something 
tangible and straightforward. Its provisions were fairly argued, 
and it became law. We must wait, however, for the winter assizes, 
and a plentiful crop of convictions fur robberies accompanied by 
outrage, to see whether the judges will be willing to avail them- 
selves of the exceptional means of coercion placed at their com- 
mand by Mr. Adderley. There exists}among our high judicial 
functionaries a laudable reluctance to aggravate the penal inflictions 
of any statute, but granting a general desire on the part of the 
bench to deliver the garotters over to the tormentors, we must 
resign ourselves to the delay of some years, and perhaps of a whole 
generation, before it can be distinctly ascertained whether the 
brawny young ruffian who was visited with fifty lashes for strangling 
or breaking the jaw of the victim whom he had plundered, has 
been morally benefited by his statutory castigation. Nor, again, 
is the unpleasant fact to be overlooked, that all criminals are not 
garotters ; that poachers, and vagrants, and pickpockets, and 
receivers of stolen goods, and swindlers, and perjurers, do some- 
times manage to get into gaol as well as the midnight marauders, 
and stand in as great a need of systematic discipline and 
management. 


The Earl of Carnarvon, however, appears to think that, so far as 
the county of Hants is concerned, he has entirely settled the 
question of prison discipline. The startling revelations made by 
Lord Carnarvon on the subject of “ pampering” in Winchester 
Gaol will be fresh in the remembrance of the public. When honest 
and rate-paying and God-fearing society heard that prisoners in 
this gaol were actually provided with footstools, they lost all 
patience. It was at once, although somewhat impulsively, assumed 
that the diet-table contained such items as haunch of venison and 
clear turtle ; that the incarnate rogues slept on eider-down and 
attended morning chapel in brocaded dressing-gowns ; that Mr. 
Truefitt was coiffeur in ordinary to the prison; and that the 
chaplain was authorized to enter upon a four-guinea subscription 
at Mudie’s. A committee of the Hampshire magistrates, acting 
independently of the usual visiting justices, was empowered to 


| take evidence, and to report upon the state of the gaol, and on 


such reforms as were thought to be most needed. This report has 


| just been made public. The recommendations submitted to the 


magistracy of Hants are understood to be in great part the work of 


me ; ‘ . | Lord Carnarvon ; but the whole document seems as yet to have been 
exquisites of Paris, M. Nadar’s ballooning on a gigantic scale can | 


hardly be without its influence on French literature and French | 


productive rather of acrimonious discussion than of that charming 
unanimity of feeling which should properly reign among the sages 
at a county Wittenagemote. The visiting justices feel aggri¢ved 
that their independent brethren did not deign to confer with 


_ them ; while Lord Henry Cholmondeley, who has held the office of 


| chairman of quarter sessions for the last thirteen or fourteen years, 





_ very candidly expresses his opinion that he might as well resign 


and allow the Earl of Carnarvon to take his place. 


We cannot say that the Carnarvon panacea is very new, or very 
extensive, or, indeed, a panacea or a specific at all, or anything 
but a crude and undigested plan for making prisoners uncom- 
fortable without offering any reasonable hope of making them 
better. We are unable to discern any particular rays of genius in 
the proposal to diminish the quantum of sleep from ten to eight 
hours, to deprive the prisoners virtually of the use of books, and to 
introduce in a civil prison the cruel, useless, and galling punish- 
ment of shot drill—that is to say, of compelling a man to pick up, 
in a certain posture and in a given time, so many shot, carry them 
to another part of the yard, and there, also at certain words of 
command, deposit them in symmetrical piles. We dare say that 
the drill-sergeant who discovered this shot torture thought he had 
hit upon a remarkably ingenious device ; but the real merit of the 
invention belongs to the old commodore who instructed his sailors 
how to make “ devil’s dumplings,” by smashing beef bones with 
twenty-four pound shot, first impressing upon them the necessity 
of cleaning the shot well with “spittle and fresh oakum.” The 
Dutch, also, are said to have had, at one period, a remarkably 
cunning way of tormenting. a lazy and refractory prisoner. “They 
put him into a cell in which there was a pump, and if he neglected 
to pump with might and main, the water flowed into the cell, and 
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drowned him. When John Howard visited the House of Correc- 
tion at Amsterdam, he asked to see this pumping engine of agony ; 
but the regent of the prison “ thanked God that for upwards of a 
century they had not had recourse to any mode of punishment so 
barbarous.” Shot-drill may be barely endurable in military prisons ; 
for—we say it without the slightest wish to disparage our gallant 
defenders—soldiers are more used to galling and humiliating 
torture than civilians. The ordinary “punishment drill” of 
parading the barrack yard in heavy marching order, with knap- 
sack and kit, seems to civilians a most brutal infliction ; yet it is 
daily suffered, and for apparently venial offences, by soldiers. 

Qn the principle fas est ab hoste doceri, the framers of the 
Winchester report have borrowed from their late enemy, Sir 
Joshua Jebb, a plan for making the prisoners sleep on plank beds 
in lieu of the hammocks now in use. When poor Sir Joshua went 


‘down on his great cat-o’-nine-tails’ expedition to quell the mutiny. 


at St. Mary’s prison, one of his first steps was to turn the convicts 
summarily out of their cells and make them sleep on planks laid in 
the washhouse. Now, we have no doubt that this temporary depri- 
vation of comfort had at the moment most salutary effects on the 
recalcitrant ; but we submit that the plank bed, as a permanent 
institution, would be practically no punishment at all. At the 
great French bagnes many thousand convicts have for many 
hundred years been sleeping on wooden inclined planes, with 
wooden logs for pillows; but their morals, to judge from the 
alacrity with which the French Government have been clearing out 
the bagnes and shipping off the forgats to Cayenne, do not seem to 
have benefited to any considerable extent by the plank beds. 
The truth is, a man grows just as accustomed to hard sleeping as to 
soft. It is merely a question of habit. A Highland grazier will 
make a very comfortable bed on the heather in an autumnal night, 
with a plaid drawn over him. The judges revolt at a perpetuity 
of lolling on soft benches, and take bits of board down to West- 
minster to sit upon. A feather bed would have been intolerable 
to the first Napoleon or to the late Duke of Wellington. The way 
to make the plank bed useful as a means of discipline is to employ 
it as the exception and not as the rule. If a man misbehaves 
himself, take away his bed. A night’s lodging on the floor will 
bring certain arguments home to his bones which may possibly lead 
him to a better frame of mind. “To be deprived of his bed and 
gas” was a favourite sentence with the notorious Austin of Birming- 
ham Gaol. Unfortunately, Mr. Austin, whose great zeal and 
firmness would have rendered him invaluable to the new school of 
“the rough” disciplinarians, did not stop at pulling prisoners’ 
beds from under them. He throttled them in “punishment 
jackets,” and crammed their mouths full of salt, and was absolutely 
tried and convicted on sundry charges of atrocious cruelty. In 
these days he would surely have been rewarded and not punished ; 
but it was his fate to flourish in an unregenerate age of 
philanthropy. 

The question of Dietary is the last and the most important in 
the Carnarvon project; but we are constrained to admit our 
inability to discern that the alterations suggested by Lord 
Carnarvon and his colleagues are calculated to bring about any 
marked ameliorations in convict discipline. Most readers of 
Mr. Dickens's works will remember that, when insanity was 
suggested as the predisposing cause of the insubordination of 
Oliver Twist, the enlightened Mr. Bumble uttered this remarkable 
dictum : “It is’nt madness, ma’am, ii’s meat!” Now the Carnarvon 
school of disciplinarians, arguing from the one and undeniable fact 
that the convicts at Portland, Dartmoor, and Chatham, were 
habitually too highly fed and too lightly worked, have immediately 
jumped at the conclusion that “ meat” is at the bottom of all the 
evils which criminal flesh is heir to; and that county prisoners 
(many of whom are confined for trifling offences) must necessarily 
wax fat and kick if any animal food be bestowed upon them. The 
report points out that in the military prisons no meat is given 
until fifty-seven days’ imprisonment have been endured, and that 
in Scotland it is only in the form of soup that the convicts confined 
for long terms are permitted to taste meat. There is, we apprehend, 
a vital error in the dogma that prisoners sentenced to long periods 
of confinement should be always more highly dieted than those 
whose sentences are brief. In the first place, the long-term man is 
generally the bigger rascal, and deserves less indulgence ; in the 
next, a prisoner may be trained to accustom himself and to thrive 
upon extremely spare diet. The first few months of a monastic 
noviciate are necessarily the most trying ; nay, the postulant is 
frequently forbidden to undergo all the fasting and maceration of 
the house before he has become, so to speak, acclimatised to 
abstinence and pain. In the South American nunneries there is 
the “ first whip,” the “ second whip,” and the “ third whip,” and 





the novice proceeds by stages from tickling herself with a few 
strands of whipcord to goring her shoulders with hempen thongs 
full of blood knots. The dogmatist, however, would take a fellow 
fresh from a life of high feeding and licence, and plunge him at 
once into a cold bath of semi-starvation. Any rational doctor will 
tell us that a common mode of treatment with a patient suffering 
from delirium tremens is to give him at first doses of brandy every 
four hours, and then to bring him down to the pump by degrees, 
It is, moreover, notorious that among the criminal classes it is by 
no means unfrequent for a man to commit such a crime as will 
insure him a long sentence merely for the sake of obtaining a 
higher diet. A vagrant, for instance, will often prefer four years’ 
penal servitude for setting fire to a rick to fourteen days’ hard 
labour for smashing a lamp. The Hampshire dogmatists, however, 
would appear desirous of banishing meat altogether from the 
criminal bill of fare. They have foregathered with a certain Dr, 
Lyford, who thinks he can frame a sufficiently nutritious dietary 
from farinaceous and vegetable ingredients, if only a trifling 
modicum of cheese be thrown in. It is hinted, however, that 
Dr. Lyford is but a recent convert to the legumino-caseous theory, 
and that not so long since he forswore cheese, and was all for 
meat. It is unfortunate for the Hampshire diet philosophers, that 
almost concurrently with the publication of their report, Mr. Perry, 
the Inspector of Prisons for the Southern District, should have 
advised the Home Secretary to withhold his sanction from the 
amended prison dietary just framed by the Middlesex justices, 
basing his advice on the conviction that the proposed scale of 
rations was insufficient to support life, and that its adoption would 
lead to the most dreadful forms of cutaneous and glandular 
diseases among the prisoners. Thus, we are afraid that the Car- 
narvon panacea is not precisely the dernier mot of the convict 
question. Lord Carnarvon is a most respectable nobleman, who, 
in an epoch when all young noblemen are expected to do some- 
thing, has commendably devoted himself to the study of prison 
economics ; but he, and a great many more of us, are but wan- 
dering in a labyrinth, and weary years of fresh endeavour and 
trying back may be necessary before the real clue that is to guide 
us into the light is found. 








OLD STATESMEN. 


Ir is quite impossible to define the precise conditions of 
longevity ; but statesmanship certainly seems to have a very happy 
effect on the vitality of those who profess it. The venerable peer 
who was carried to his grave last Saturday was only one among 
many instances of aged men still exercising an influence.on the 
politics of the day, though their career had commenced in a different 
epoch, and under circumstances which had since grown obsolete, 
Lord Lyndhurst was a connecting link between the era of the first 
French Revolution and the era of railways and electric telegraphs— 
between the Parliament of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and Burke, and the 
Parliament of Lord Derby, Gladstone, Cobden, and Bright. But 
he was not the only one. Statesmanship seems to have a power 
of conserving the forces of its followers, equalled, perhaps, by 
nothing but the law. The law-makers and the law-administrators 
are alike famous for their prodigious capacity of living ; and as 
the two employments very frequently go together (in the case of | 
Lyndhurst himself, for instance, as well as in that of Brougham), 
we may attribute the result to the same or similar causes. Coke 
was eighty-four, Mansfield eighty-eight. The fact is, that nothing 
preserves life so much as a strong interest in life. Dull men com- 
monly go out from a species of inanition, as soon as the mere 
stimulus of physical existence has exhausted itself. The very 
poor sometimes continue to vegetate in workhouses or in wretched 
garrets toan amazing age ; but the comfortable tradesman who has 
secured an independence by sixty, and then retires to a semi-rural 
“box” and vacuity, seldom gets beyond his seventieth year. He 
has no hooks with which to grapple himself to life, and slides out 
of existence for sheer want of anything to cling by. The weary 
round of days that are all like one another, and all profitless, first 
destroys the mental elasticity and then extinguishes the animal 
forces. If the retired linendraper takes to house-purchasing, or 
speculations in railways or on the Stock Exchange, he may sight 
eighty, for he has then a stake in the future—a something to look 
forward to and to strain after with all the vigour of his mind ; but 
cultivating cucumbers in a patch of garden-ground, and occasional 
wrangling with parish officials in vestry meeting assembled, are not 
sufficient excitements to counteract the creeping lethargy of years, 
Even literary men are not remarkable for extraordinary longevity. 
They generally retain a youthful freshness of mind to the last, yet 
somehow they do not fence off the final blow so long as statesmen — 
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and lawyers. When the literary man gets old, he frequently becomes 
a recluse—a dreamer among his books and his visionary plans of 
new works to be executed “ one of these days.” He ceases to take 
an active part in life; and it is activity of intellect, rather than 
placidity, that keeps a man going. Lord Palmerston, who com- 
pleted his seventy-ninth year on Tuesday, and who, if any man 
can, may be taken as a thorough type of the working statesman, 
is still the gay, buoyant, ever-youthful hero of debate, because of 
his active interest and participation in the affairs of the time- 
Leigh Hunt, who was born the day before Palmerston, and who 
may stand as a perfect specimen of the pure literary man, fell short 
of seventy-five, though his theoretical interest in all kinds of 
questions was considerable. Of the Lake poets and essayists, 
Wordsworth was the only one who died really old. Rogers—to 
speak of another set of authors—lived to be ninety-two ; but then 
Rogers was a man abroad in society, and very little of a dreamer 
by the Lethean streams of Helicon. Walter Savage Landor, still 
surviving at nearly ninety, is a case against us; but he is con- 
spicuous as an exception. Goethe and Humboldt, in their eighty- 
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like Lyndhurst, a British subject in America, before the Declaration 
of Independence, and has been an active politician. General 
Scott and Mr. Buchanan still link the stormy present of the United 
States with the early part of the century, when all seemed smooth 
and safe ahead. England has invariably been remarkable in this 
respect. “Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” was but 
the forerunner of a line of aged counsellors. Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lord Burleigh was Prime Minister of England for more than fifty 
years; and Sackville, Lord Dorset, reached the age of eighty. 
But Continental nations have shared the honour with us in equal 
proportions. Sully was eighty-two when he died; and Andrea 
Doria ninety-four, though his life was one unresting contest. Prince 
Adam Cvzartoryski must have been more than ninety when, but 
recently, he laid down the burden of his sorrows and his exile. 
Among the ancients, Cato lived to be eighty-five ; and Isocrates, 
the “old man eloquent,” whose spirit was broken down by the news 
of the fatal battle of Cheeronea, starved himself to death in his 
ninety-ninth year, and even then, if we may credit the histories, 


| had strength enough to withstand his voluntary abstention from 


fifth year, showed however no diminution of their mental vigour ; | 
and Hobbes went on writing politics, philosophy, and poetry, up to | 


his ninety-second year, in which he died. 

Intellectual wrestling, or golf-playing, seems to be the greatest 
aid to length of years that we can identify as such. The statesman 
is “always in a triumph or a fight ;” and where this does not 
exhaust the system (as it does in the physically feeble), it seems 
actually to stimulate, intensify, and prolong the secret energies of 
being. There are measures to be carried, or to be defeated, on the 
success or failure of which the man has set his heart ; there is a 
party to be served, and another party to be outwitted and out- 
manceuvred, or met openly in the lists. “Shall this dearly 
cherished object fail for want of trying? Shall that other succeed 
because I, a party leader whom my party can’t well do without, 
choose lazily to give up the battle, and slink away to my arm-chair 
and slippers? ‘The fight is still proceeding ; the enemy is strong, 
and threatens to outflank us ; is this a time for rest?” These are 
considerations which rally all the forces of life, as the sound of the 
pibroch is said to rally the Highland regiments whenever for a 
moment they are driven back and disheartened. The old states- 
man continues to live because he has a motive for living, or rather 
many motives, which will not suffer him to stagnate. The mere 


desire to live is much ; but there must be a specific object to live | 


for—something in the future whereon our gaze is earnestly fixed— 


something towards which we direct all the capacities of the soul. | 


This is more the case with lawyers and statesmen than with any 
other class. Bishops often live to an extreme age; but they are 
the statesmen of the ecclesiastical world, and are kept alive by 
precisely the same influences. The Bishop of Exeter is now 
eighty-six, and bids fair to rival Lord Lyndhurst in length of days. 


It is sometimes the same with great soldiers and sailors. Lord | 


Combermere, who must be ninety or more—who was an officer in 
the British army when Robespierre was heading the Reign of Terror 
and a cavalry general as far back as the Peninsular war—has been 
in the thick of affairs all his life, and therefore comes within the 
conditions to which we are alluding. The service of the State, in 
some capacity or other, seems to be your true elixir vite. Nestor, 
we are persuaded, was a myth, embodying the idea that to be a 


prime minister, ora lord chancellor, or a bishop, or a field-marshal, | 


or in some other way a leader of men, is the surest means of living 
to be very old. The poets say that the eloquent adviser of the 
Greeks during the Trojan war survived three generations of men. 
It has been disputed whether this means that he lived to be three 
hundred, or only ninety, counting thirty years as the average of a 
generation ; but the latter will serve. Homer, in writing of 
Nestor, foreshadowed Lyndhurst, Lansdowne, and Brougham. 
Doge Dandolo, when above ninety, and blind, conquered Constan- 
tinople, and reigned there for two years. When Brennus and 
his Gauls invaded Rome, they found a senate of old men seated 
in their ivory chairs, and recoiled for a moment, awe-struck, 
from such an assemblage. of legislative antiquities. It has 
been so in all times and countries. Your statesman is con- 
Stantly living to be old, and, when old, is always to be found 
repelling wild irruptions. Talleyrand lasted to eighty-four, and 
Metternich to eighty-six. Nesselrode, the Russian, and Genera] 
Cass, the American, are both instances of longevous politicians. 
The Americans are not remarkable for long life ; but the public men 
of the New World contrive to hold out aswell as their congeners 
in Europe. John Adams, the fellow-labourer of Washington, 
lived to be ninety-one ; his friend Jefferson, who died the same day, 
was eighty-three. Josiah Quincy, who wrote a letter the other day 


food for four days. 

Yet, after all, the few special instances of longevity which 
seem to border on the preternatural are not to be found among 
statesmen, or men of intellect of any kind whatever. Old Parr, 
who is said to have lived to be a hundred and fifty, and old 
Jenkins, who seems to have been nearly twenty years older still, were 
persons of humble birth and small intellectual capacity. We 
cannot call to mind any man of eminence—even of a small degree 
of eminence—who passed the age of a hundred, with the exception 
of Macklin, the actor and dramatist, who did not finally quit the 
stage till he was at least ninety-nine, and lamentably broke down, 
from sheer lack of memory, while playing Shylock. Anacreon might 
have lived to be as old, had the grape-stone spared him ; but it 
didn’t. Titian got on to ninety-six, or, as some say, ninety-nine ; 
but there he stopped. Macklin has it all to himself as an imtel- 
lectual centenarian. He was an Irishman; and it is noteworthy 
that, at the present day, the most remarkable instances of longevity 
are to be found among the Irish poor. Lyndhurst, too, was Irish 
by blood ; but the actor beat him by sixteen years, dying at a 
hundred and seven. Fancy a peer at a hundred years old getting 
on his legs to address the House of Lords, and losing the thread 
of his discourse ! 








“LEAH.” 


One of the incidental proofs of the admirable acting of Miss 
Bateman is supplied by the striking contrast between her and the 
rest of the company at the Adelphi. The visitor is shocked at 
discovering what he has endured without complaint, if not with 
satisfaction. There are many reasons why dramatic criticism should 
constantly exhibit a tendency to degenerate into a complacent 
| acquiescence with mediocrity. A critic is not unfrequently himself 

a dramatic author, and knows the consequences of offending & 

manager and his troop; not improbably, too, he despairs of 

amendment. The great mass of actors have been led by chaneé 
into their profession, and have no idea of study and improvement. 

A better reason lies in the fear of ruining an unfortunate player ; 
| the poor wretch may have all the faults denounced by Hamlet} 

but he manages to get bread and cheese, and who would bé 80 
| hard-hearted as to send him adrift upon the world? Pity, self 
| interest, and cynicism conspire to produce those wonderful 
criticisms, which are made up of the same stale phrasés and 
antiquated formulas: “‘The veteran Booth made an admirable 
uncle ; Millwood was never better represented than by Mrs, 
Smith ; whilst the virtues of the faithful Trueman shone con 
spicuously through the acting of Mr. O’Brien.” 2 

What a telief it is to escape from all this, may be seen from the 
enthusiasm which greeted “The Rosciad.” The whole town welcomed 
a critic who-would for once speak the truth, and let consequences 
be what they might. Just the same sort of awakening is féléby 
the critic who goes to see “ Leah.” It is a moot point whether he 
be more impressed by the freshness and thoroughness of Miss 
Bateman’s acting, or disappointed by the quality of her entourage. 
The intensity which is perhaps her strongest characteristic #hmows 
a terribly strong light on the deficiencies of her supporters: re 
play itself is too easy to afford any excuse for bad acting 7 ene! 
are no complex characters to be understood only after long Simay 
all that is required is a little commonplace attention t6 thie ata 
be done, and an endeavour to do it in a conscientious; sin 
manner. Something may be pardoned to an actor WhO 
realise the critic’s conception of Shakespearian study ; Ot 
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a set of characters as little involved as if they had been conceived 
by Mr. Sheridan Knowles. 

The reader knows that the scene of the drama is laid in a Styrian 
village, as we may suppose, about the time of Joseph IL, and its 
action turns on the intolerance which thwarted the efforts of that 
well-meaning emperor. On a humbler scene the play shows us the 
same intolerance condemning a Jewish maiden to a miserable life 
and early death. Before the unhappy Jewess herself appears, we 
make the acquaintance of the village pastor, the village magistrate, 
and the village schoolmaster. Nothing could well be simpler than 
the design of the priest’s character : an easy, benevolent man, fond 
of his little niece, who is betrothed to the magistrate’s son ; 
charitable by temperament ; but too weak-headed to be able to 
withstand the arguments which show intolerance to be a duty. But 
the priest as put upon the stage is a very different character. 
Whether he is yielding to the impulses of his heart, and defending 
charity to Jews ; whether he is led astray by his head into advising 
their expulsion ; whether blessing his niece on the morning of her 
marriage ; or whether reluctantly yielding to a suggestion to 
entrap Leah into accepting a bribe, the action of the respected 
pastor is ever the same. A friendly critic would say his enunciation 
is clear, and undoubtedly it is pitched in a high monotone which is 
preserved throughout with extraordinary precision. The village 
magistrate, it is pleasant to think, is not quite so bad ; gleams of 
nature and life flicker about the representation of this character, 
and on the whole it is perhaps the best played of the secondary 
personages. The village schoolmaster, the villain of the piece, the 
apostate Jew who passes amongst the villagers as having been all his 
life a Christian, is indeed a villanous villain ; his acting is not quite 
so uniform as that of the priest, for when he wishes to be especially 
tragical he effects it by the simple variation of speaking through his 
nose. The way in which he utters the words “ From Hungary?” when 
he discovers that there are Jews in the neighbourhood who may 
know and betray his secret, is irresistibly comic. It is the more neces- 
sary to speak the truth of this actor, because he is young, possesses 
considerable energy, and might do something were he not spoiled 
by the approbation of the gods. It is not a great retrospect to look 
back on his playing with Miss Herbert at the St. James’s Theatre 
in the spring. In the amiable character of an escaped convict his 
peculiarities were not wholly inappropriate ; but who that saw it 
can forbear a smile at the remembrance of his playing the careless 
bachelor, the briefless barrister, Robert Audley, in the Temple? 
The gods approved whilst the critic groaned. The deep solemnity 
with which he offered his friend some bitter beer is fairly matched 
by his soliloquy in “ Leah” after having committed a murder. 

No praise of Miss Bateman can be higher than the statement 
that her advent on the stage scatters these disagreeable reflections, 
As she enters, driven by howling and infuriated peasants, we become 
aware that a genuine artist has appeared. We believe that the 
actress, the silent maiden, surrounded by the throng, is penetrated 
with the deepest feeling ; you cannot strip off the character and leave 
the woman untouched. There is, in truth, a slight reaction when she 
first speaks : Nature has given her a somewhat hard voice ; nor is 
her accent entirely pleasing to an English ear. But the speechless 
acting with which the scene continues rivets us again ; she shudders 
at the priestly benediction, and shrinks back in horror from the 
crucifix which saves her from her persecutors. As the curtain falls 
on the first act, we feel that we have seen an actress who means 
intensely in all her play, and we lament that the ear has not been 
satisfied equally with the eye. 

In the second act we learn more of the character of Leah. The 
orphan daughter of a rabbi, she has had cast upon her the care of 
a blind old Jew and a poor Jewess. Her life has been solitary, 
and in her solitude she has brooded over the sacred writings of her 
race, their wrongs, their hatred of their persecutors, and their 
thirst for vengeance upon these. It is aftersuch an education that 
She has encountered Rudolf, the son of the village magistrate, 
who, unmindful of his own betrothal, has been first kind, and then 
slipped from kindness into love. In the Saturday Review, a critic 
of some cleverness, but whose chief motive seems to be a weak 
Spleen against America, has condemned Miss Bateman’s love scenes, 
and upon this slender basis built up an elaborate character of the 
American people. Luckily, there are many ways of falling into 
love, and the critic has been led astray by forgetting the ante- 
cedents of this case. Nothing could have been more inappropriate 
than the wild passion of a Juliet in the character of Leah. What 
we do see is simply this: Leah has been nursed in all the hatred 
and contempt of a Jew for a Christian; the destruction of 
Babylon is an object for which her religion taught her te pray, and 
all the more, being separated from the rest of the world, did she 
cling to her poor kinsfolk. But a Christian has dispelled 








all this ; from him she has unlearnt all she had learnt; for him 
she would forsake her own people and her father’s house; 
faith in her love is strong enough to make her leave, not 
without faith, her blind and helpless companions. This is 
the explanation of the love-scenes. Before her lover comes, she is 
possessed with a questioning unrest, and the power with which this 
is given carries the audience over one or two faults in the play; 
the truthfulness with which the actress represents her doubts and 
fears makes Enylishmen tolerate an address to Luna waich the 
least hesitation would render ridiculous ; and the apostrophe to 
Love would be intolerably turgid, were it not that the player is 
overmastered by a most powerful emotion. When her lover 
appears, the unrest vanishes ; she is filled with peace and trust- 
fulness. Nevertheless, it is impossible to say that the love-scene 
is wholly satisfactory, and this were it only because it takes two 
persons to carry it on. Now, a jewne premier appears to be the 
most difficult part in a theatre to get well filled; there are dim 
traditions of good players m the past, but living memory cannot 
recall them. Young men cannot abandon themselves to their art. 
The part is sometimes fairly supported just as the actor gets too 
old to look it. The Adelphi Rudolf is no exception to the general 
rule. With good intentions, he seems to find it impossible to act 
continuously ; a speech begins fairly, but before it is finished the 
player has forgotten his situation. As to the bye-play, nothing can 
be more careless than his demeanour when he first hears of Leah’s 
danger with the mob. The author evidently meant Rudolf to be 
a young man of rather a speculative turn, with notions of freedom 
and equality which in Styria would be outrageous. But the actor 
wisely declines any such dangerous réle. 

It is not our intention to go through the play, scene by scene 
and act by act, but we may point out that the whole interview in 
the churchyard at the end of the fourth act, ending with the famous 
curse, develops the same conception of Leah’s character. At first 
she is overpowered by her deserted state, and looks upon it as a 
just retribution for her meditated desertion of her forlorn people. 
The Jewish maiden had wilfully broken away from the teaching 
of her youth, and punishment had fallen on her for her unfaith- 
fulness. Then is revealed the unworthiness of her lover ; that he 
should have thought her capable of taking money to forego his love 
is the sharpest stroke of all. Those who have seen Miss Bate- 
man will remember the tone which expresses the pain with which 
her heart is wrung at this revelation ; those.who have not should 
go and hear it for themselves. Her spirit and voice are alike 
broken. But a quick revulsion of feeling comes, the old teaching 
revives, and the spirit of Deborah and Judith appears in the curse 
which crushes the miserable Rudolf. 

Powerful ds is the effect at the close of the fourth act, it may be 
doubted whether the acting of the fifth act is not on the whole 
finer. Worn out with years of wandering,the unhappy Leah 
returns to revoke her curse and to die. The scene in which she 
totters in at the back of the stage, and overhears the repentance of 
Rudolf and his efforts to atone the wrong he has done, is worthy 
of most careful study. She speaks no word, there is no exag- 
geration in her play; the same quiet intensity which appeared 
when she faced the mob at her first entrance is seen here when no 
one is conscious of her presence ; yet the spectator, who abstracts 
his gaze from the front and watches her, can see the whole flood of 
the conflicting emotions which are excited by the talk between 
Rudolf and his wife. Yet there remains a scene between Leah 
and Rudolf’s little daughter. Englishmen rarely like to see chil- 
dren on the stage ; it jars upon their feelings, they wish it quickly 
over; it is an outrage on the respect due to childhood. Miss 
Bateman’s acting fairly subdues this objection; throughout the 
evening she perhaps receives no greater.tribute to her powers than 
the way in which the audience hangs upon this scene. Her low 
inarticulate moan of pain as she embraces the child, the sobbing 
hysterical laughter which breaks out when she hears that Rudolf’s 
daughter has been named Leah, carry the audience away. If the 
old theory of spectators purified by the emotions of pity and terror 
be capable of realization, it must be effected by such acting as that 
of Leah. 








CITY STREET TRAFFIC. 


THERE is at last a prospect of our being able to move through 
the City on wheels at something more than a snail’s pace ; and, 
oddly enough, the reform which will probably come into operation 
two months hence is thework of the Corporation. For once thut 
august body has condescended to admit that its government of the 
City is not impeccable, and that even into chat favoured region it 
is possible to introduce an improvement. Let us give the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen every credit for tae fact that they have 
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opened their eyes, and becn uble to see, as well as other people, 
the overcrowded state of their streets; nay, that they have 
admitted that streets which are blocked up half a dozen times a 
day are unfavourable to the transaction of business—an evil not to 
be tolerated amongst a purely business community. This is a 
hopeful beginning ; the thin end, let us trust, of the wedge of 
common sense which the Corporation until now has so stoutly 
resisted. Even with regard to this little reform it has shown not 
a little of its customary courage in standing out against 
an obvious propriety and a loud demand. It has _ been 
felt daily, for the last twenty years and more, that the state 
of the City streets was disgraceful; and if it was not the 
business of the Corporation to provide a remedy, then it 
was no one’s business. This neglect of duty was aggravated by 
the fact that a remedy was at hand by which the traffic of one, at 
least, of the most important streets could at once be relieved. 
But till last session the Corporation did nothing. Perhaps the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen thought there might be a salutary 
influence of a moral character in their busiest thoroughfares 
coming every now and then to a dead lock. It would give oppor- 
tunity for the virtue of patience, and perhaps a reflective mind 
would extract from it a passing homily on the vanity of human 
wishes. At last, however, the Corporation has exerted itself, and 
exerted itself well. It has obtained powers from Parliament to 
egulate the traffic within its jurisdiction, and under this Act a code 
of by-lxws has been framed, which now only wants the approval 
of one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, and a 
mouth’s notice to the public, to come into force. 
When we read the new regulations we see how easy a thing may 
become when people set about it earnestly, which till then was 
supposed to present insurmountable difficulties. By the first regu- 
lation, cabs and omnibuses going eastward through St. Paul’s 
Church-yard to London-bridge, or any place beyond the bridge, 
are in future to pass along Cannon-street, and to take the same 
route in making the reverse journey. The “narrow gorge” of the 
Poultry will breathe freely after this ; but one asks naturally why 
wasn’t it done long ago? Cannon-street is one of the best and 
widest streets in the City; it is better calculated for traffic than 
Cheapside with the “narrow gorge” at its Mansion-house end ; 
and it is moreover the nearest route to London-bridge ; yet it has 
been comparatively a desert while Cheapside, only a stone’s throw off, 
has been panting and choking for want of room. This regulation, 
then, is entirely satisfactory and will give immediate relief to that 
long suffering locality, and the hitherto unlucky mortals to whom 
time has been an object of importance. The next regulation is not 
so satisfactory. It provides that between nine in the morning 
and six in the evening no one is to drive a vehicle through 
the* streets so heavily laden as to require more than four 
horses to draw it; nor laden with merchandise to a greater 
height than 16 feet from the ground, or a greater width 
than 7 feet, or whose width between the outsides of its wheels is 
more than 7 feet ; and there is another rule extending a similar 
prohibition to carts and waggons laden with timber or other 
material exceeding 25 feet in length and 8 feet 6 inches in breadth. 
Both rules will raise grievous questions of measurement, and will 
lead to innumerable disputes. It would have been infinitely wiser 
to have prohibited the passage of such vehicles through the main 
streets within the hours specified altogether. There is no positive 
necessity why they should pass through Cheapside, for instance, and 
there is a positive inconvenience in their doing so. Timber-loads 
can wait, or start earlier ; but men’s engagements must be kept 
within business hours, and this is the first point we have to look to. 
These heavy waggons have played a principal part in impeding the 
traffic hitherto ; and why they should be retained when we have 
got rid of the lesser evil of cabs and omnibuses, it is not easy to see. 
The regulations name twenty-four streets in which no coals, beer, 
wine, or other liquid in casks, conveyed in carts, waggons, or vans, 
will be allowed to be delivered between nine in the morning and 
five in the evening; and as for vegetables, fruit, fish, or other 
articles carried upon any truck or vehicle, they are on no account 
to show their faces in the prohibited streets later than nine in the 
morning or before six in the evening. But both of these are minor 
evils compared with the loads 25 feet long and 8 feet 6 inches wide, 
which may still roam the streets at their pleasure. 


We are not disposed, however, to cavil at the new regulations, 
or to ask too much of the Corporation. It has made a surprising 
effort in the reform it has so far effected ; and we willingly give it 
every credit for what it has done, without insisting too strongly 
on what it has left undone. We trust now that it will not 
lapse into its old supineness after so excellenta beginning. When 
aldermen and common councilmen have once tasted the pleasure 
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of free streets in a free city, they will surely not stop till they have 
done all they can to give full effect to their reform. The timber 
waggons will go in time. We may even hope that other nuisances 
will follow them. It is something to have moved the inert mass 
which hitherto has resisted all efforts to stir it from its im- 
beddedness ; and to see that it endured the process so cheerfully 
that it effected a little reform of its own, which nobody asked for 
or dreamt of. It has taken the Shoeblacks under its rule and 
patronage, assigning seventy principal places where the eighty- 
eight polishers may ply their calling. All this is promising ; and 
we may yet live to see a Royal entry conducted with ease as well 
as splendour, and an illumination night pass off without any 
sacrifice of life. 








THE MANCHESTER CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Ovr article on this subject last week was necessarily in type 
before we could receive a full report of the last day’s meeting at 
Manchester. We are now in a position to review the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, and we heartily congratulate its managers 
both on its success and on its promise. Its success has certainly 
been great, whether we look at the interest which was excited in 
Manchester, and at the princely hospitality with which that city 
received the members from a distance, or at the number and 
character of those who were present at the meetings, or at the 
general tone and temper and importance of the discussions. The 
reception given by Manchester will long be remembered by all who 
shared it. Never before was so large and influential an assembly 
gathered together in the interests of the Church. More than 
1,900 tickets of membership were purchased at 5s. each, and about 
2,000 more at 1s., which entitled their possessors to be present at 
some one of the evening meetings. And it was not only the 
number, but, still more, the character of the attendance which was 
remarkable. Those present were assembled from every part of the 
empire, and, what is more important, from every section of the 
Church. Bishops from Australia and America, clergymen from 
Lincolnshire and from Limerick, laymen from the peer of the 
realm to the London tradesman, men of every shade of opinion, 
from Archdeacon Denison to Canon Stowell, all met on the same 
platform, and all were allowed to state their own opinions and to 
advocate their own views. There was also much to commend in 
the general tone and conduct of the meetings. There certainly 
were some rencontres and some interruptions which were 
much to be regretted, and which must be guarded against in 
future, if Congress is to be repeated with success or profit. But 
these were the exception and not the rule, and when they occurred 
were speedily checked by the good sense and good feeling of the 
great majority. Universally, anyone who had anything to say, 
could make himself heard, and adhered to the printed rules, was 
listened to with attention, and there was an evident desire on the 
part of almost all the speakers to state facts and advocate their 
own opinions without offending others, andto weigh with candour 
contrary statements and opposing arguments. We commented 
last week on the unseemly interruption of the proceedings on the 
Wednesday which was caused by Archdeacon Denisoiy But this 
was entirely condoned by the manly apology which.he made in the 
committee and in the Manchester Guardian the next day, and its 
real consequence was a studied courtesy and forbearance exhibited 
on all sides during the Thursday’s meeting. We believe that 
this very interruption will be a great promoter of free and patient 
discussion in future. It is in this respect that we hail the chief 
promise afforded by the Congress. 

Free and patient discussion is in our day an essential condition 
of real progress. It is only by it that crude theories can be con- 
signed to their appropriate limbo and the way prepared for the 
adoption with general acquiescence of good and practicable plans. 
But hitherto the Church has possessed no platform for such 
healthy discussion. The debates in Parliament have, indeed 
evidenced, and in their turn tended to develop the growing 
interest in ecclesiastical questions. But our Houses of Parliament 
are now composed not only of men of different .religious opinions, 
but of the professors of different religions ; and religious questions 
cannot, therefore, be discussed in them without the necessary 
omission in debate of the most important considerations. Neither 
has Convocation supplied the want which has been long felt.in this 
matter. We are amongst those who still hope to see that body so 
reformed in its constitution, defined as toits powers, and strengthened 
within the due limits of those powers in its action, as to give fresh 
life and energy and increased consolidation to the Church of which 
it is the legal organ. But, hitherto, it must be confessed that the 
proceedings of Convocation have disappointed its most ardent 








friends. And, indeed, a body which is fettered by the forms 
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without possessing the powers of legislation—which, supposed to be 
a representative assembly, is in reality constituted of a majority of 
€x officio members— which consists altogether of the clergy, without 
any admixture of the laity—which is divided into two independent 
and mutually jealous bodies sitting at Canterbury and at York— 
such a body cannot, without reform, have any efficiency in action, 
or much influence in discussion. But the want which thus neither 
Parliament nor Convocation, under its present constitution, can 
satisfy, is, we trust, in a fair way of being supplied. Churchmen 
have met together in large numbers, and consulted, to their mutual 
instruction, and we believe to the increase of their mutual knowledge 
and respect. This has now been tried, not once or twice, but three 
times, and with increasing success, and in this fact we believe 
there is great promise for the future. Not that we are blind to 
the inherent defects of such meetings, or to the dangers by which 
their usefulness may be destroyed. We are well aware that many 
of those whose counsel is in the highest degree valuable will never 
be found at such voluntary gatherings, and even if present will 
shrink from addressing such vast assemblies. We know that 
activity and clamour will often give an undue weight to men and 
opinions,—that large assemblies are liable to impatience and 
excitement, and above all to party spirit. We know, also, that 
Congress is a body which can only discuss, not deliberate, and yet 
that there is a danger of its outstepping its proper functions, and 
seeking to decide as well as discuss. But, notwithstanding all 
this, we have great faith in the efficacy of free discussion, in the 
benefit of men’s seeing each other fice to face, and hearing 
opinions contrary to their own advocated by those to whom they 
cannot refuse respect; and in the earnest and hearty desire to do 
good which is abroad in the country, and which such meetings as 
these will, we believe, most beneficially develop and direct. 

Turning from these general considerations to a résumé of the 
actual discussions at Manchester, we regret that the questions of 
revision of the Liturgy and relaxation of subscription were not 
more directly brought forward. They were indeed referred to in an 
admirable spirit by Canons Hull and Stowell and others, 
and perhaps they are subjects too delicate for public 
debate, until] men are more used to bear with one another's 
opinions. But Congress will not fulfil its mission if it shall syste- 
matically avoid those questions on which there is most difference 
and strongest feeling. We referred last week to the debate on the 
Irish Church. Our limits will not allow that we should notice 
several very interesting subjects—such as Church Architecture, 
Church Music, Church Schools, Mission Women, Tithe Redemp- 
tion, and others. The questions which excited most interest, and 
which are of the most pressing importance, were Church Extension, 
the Supply of Ministers, Lay Co-operation, and last, but certainly 
not least in the feeling with respect to them, Open Churches and 
the Offertory. To these we must confine our remarks. 


Church Extension was well defined in the admirable paper of 
one who, by what he has done for it, has a good right to speak 
concerning it, Mr. Hugh Birley, to comprehend “not merely 
the necessary measures to supply consecrated edifices and ordained 
ministers in due proportion to the increase of population, but all 
those subsidiary measures which of late years have been found 
most efficacious in recovering to the Church the attachment of her 
alienated members.” The great need which still exists for this 
was proved in various ways. Amongst others these facts were stated, 
which speak for themselves and need no comment, that out of the 
357 parochial districts into which in 1861 the diocese of Man- 
chester was divided, 44 contained upwards of 10,000 souls each ; 
52 had from 5,000 to 10,000 ; and 65 from 3,000 to 5,000. And 
yet the most striking and encouraging truth which the discussion 
On this subject made known was the marvellous extension of the 
Church in the great manufacturing counties. The increase of 
churches in the diocese of Ripon during the last 25 years amounts 
to 50 per cent. of the whole previous number. 90 churches, or 
about one-fourth of the whole number in the diocese, have been 
consecrated in the sixteen years of his episcopate by the Bishop of 
Manchester. And throughout the whole county of Lancashire, 
although the Church has not been able altogether to overtake the 
neglect of previous generations, yet, during the last thirty years, 
she has kept pace with the unparalleled increase of population. 
Whilst, during the thirty years from 1801 to 1831, the population 
increased 89} per cent., and the churches only 20, during the 
thirty years ending 1861, the population and churches increased in 
exactly the same ratio—viz., each 82 per cent. This refers only to 
the number of churches ; if the size of the new churches, and the 
enlargement of old ones be taken into consideration, the Church 
accommodation provided in the last thirty, and much more in the 
last ten years, has actually exceeded the rate of increase of the 








population, while the multiplication of clergy, of schools, and of 
every kind of active parochial machinery, has been in a much 
higher ratio still. We believe that in future years the greatest 
strength and the greatest triumphs of the Church will be found 
amongst the energetic sons of northern manufacture. With respect 
to the course which it is advisable that Church extension should take, 
the general opinion seemed to be that much might be done by the 
better development of existing parishes ; that in some cases these 
should be immediately subdivided ; but that in general the first 
step should be the multiplication of clergy, the building in con- 
nection with the mother church of school churches and mission 
chapels, and that the districts connected with these should only 
become new and independent parishes when they had acquired 
strength to go alone. The Archdeacon of Coventry presented 
plans by which good mission chapels may be built at the’ rate of 
£1 per sitting. 

The supply and training of ministers is a subject intimately 
connected with Church Extension, and attracted much of the 
attention of Congress. The facts brought forward are certainly of 
an alarming character. Whilst a large increase of the clergy is 
needed, the number who are ordained yearly is actually less than 
it was twenty years ago, and the Universities, although they do 
not provide fewer, do not send out more candidates than they did 
thirty years ago. The main causes of this deficiency were gene- 
rally agreed to be the great demand in other employments for 
men of the same class as the clergy, and the superior remunera- 
tion in almost every other walk of life, but especially the high 
esteem in which commercial pursuits are now held. The remedies 
suggested were not the employment of an inferior class of men, 
either socially or intellectually, or the substitution of paid lay agents 
but the cheapening of University expenses, a systematic helping 
to obtain a University education for respectable young men of 
slender means, and above all the better remuneration of the clergy. 
The most feasible plan for securing this last was that stated by the 
Bishop of Melbourne to be in actual work in his diocese, viz, 
the formation of diocesan councils composed of clergy and laity, 
and under the bishop, which, systematically raising funds through 
the agency of Ruridecanal Associations, should make annual grants 
proportionate to the requirements of the case for the sustentation 
of the clergy in parishes within the diocese. 


The subject of lay co-operation was largely discussed. We are 
glad to observe, on the part of many influential laymen, the evidence 
of much knowledge of and interest in the wants of the Church, and 
of an earnest desire to assist in meeting them; and it is also 
manifest that the great body of the clergy are prepared to welcome 
and seek the help of the laity, both in counsel and in action, in a 
liberal and conciliatory spirit. We cannot, however, say that any 
very novel or striking practical suggestions were made as to 
methods by which the laity may most effectually assist. Free and 
unappropriated churches, and the weekly offertory, commanded 
warmer partisans than any other proposals, but there were not 
wanting the advocates of soberer views ; and we should gather that 
the opinion of the majority of the Congress was, that in old parish 
churches, and where there is an adequate endowment, all seats 
should be free, and either appropriated to regular worshippers, or 
not, according to local feeling ; that the system of pew-rents has 
been greatly abused, to the practical exclusion of the poor from 
many churches, and needs to be reformed and very carefully 
guarded ; but yet, that, in the present state of the Church, it 
cannot be altogether dispensed with; and that the offertory, 
although a very valuable adjunct either to endowment or to pew- 
rents, and the best way of raising money for many Christian pur- 
poses, cannot and ought not to be generally adopted as the chief 
means of maintaining the ministers of the Church. 


Such is our brief review of the proceedings of Congress. We 
shall watch its future course with anxiety but with hope. Its 
management will require much judgment and moderation in the 
leaders of the several parties in the Church. But if it be always 
kept in view that the ventilation of all opinions which are held 
by Churchmen is the very object of Congress, and that therefore 
the first opportunity must be given for their enunciation; and 
especially that union and not separation, the progress of the 
Church and not the advancement of any party, should be the 
single aim of all ; then we believe that these Church Congresses will 
be the means, under God, of supplying a very pressing want, and 
of bringing to light, and ultimately forcing into action, plans by 
which the Church may be so enlarged in its comprehension of all 
earnest Christians, so freed from the anomalies and abuses whick 
fetter its powers and diminish its usefulness, and so developed in 
its adaptation to the wants of the age, as really to fulfil, by God's 
blessing, the mission to which He has called it in our land, 
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its materials. The contents of the principal lexicons were written, 
or committed to memory, in the second half of the second century 
and the first half of the third century of the Flicht. The original 
authorities on which Mr, Lan: | 

one hundred and twelve ; and the lexicon which forms the ul 
work of his own is in four-and-twenty large and thick octavo 
volumes, being a commentary on the Kamoos, entitled the “ Taj 


} 


el-Aroos,” “ comprising in about one-seventh part of its contents the 
whole of the Ct lebrated Kamoos.” The crreatness of the advance 
in our knowledge of Arabic made by Mr. Lane will be recognised 
at once when we state that this very Kdmoos has hitherto been 
regarded, in Europe, as the best and most c pious of the original 
Arabic dictionaries, and that Freytag (who followed Golius) cor 

posed his work almost wholly from it and from the smaller Sihah 
Mr. Lane has, of course, US¢ d b rth the IKamoos and the Sihah, b it 


reat T'aj-el-Aré 


j , constantly work 
from many others of the highest importance, and his book, wher 
completed, will be more than three times the size of Freytag’ 
The chief authority, however, is the great commentary, tH Taj 
el-Aroos already mentioned ; and this he has 
crimination, checking it, step by st p, by the other lexicons and 
the grammars of acknowledged excellence. He has, with the sai 


he has, besides exhausting the ; 


~ ‘ 


< 
> 
~ 


abnegation of self and self-glorification that wa hown in th 
““ Modern Egyptians,” adopted the strict rule of tl Arabs, and 


given his authority for every ignification and every explanati 
placing his own rendering in sq 
at once into the very spirit of the a1 nt Arab professor, and 
an English dress we can study an Arabic lex 1 as it was alway 
meant to be studied—ea ‘act i iched for by 1 i rity. 
We have said that Mr. Lane } thrown himself into the v 
spirit of the old Arab. But let u ird ourselves 


inference that he has not improved on that original. He | 
brought to bear the logical accuracy of a rarely endowed mind, 


has methodized the disord: r and cleared aWay the rubbish that 


seem to be essential to the Semitic constitution. A cursory reader 


of his book may not discover, that whi 
the bosom of every hard student, that he has laboriously cor 


posed each article so as to exhibit the pl k l { I 

each root, gradually and with inf working 

derivative meanings, and marking those which are of commoner or 

rarer occurrence. In this, no |] t] hi 

so immeasurably excel all existing Le» Aral Muro} 

languages. All, we say: but the list really bears only two 1 il 
the Lexicon of Golius, and that of Frevt. , 


We are not writing a history of Euro} 1 Dictio1 
Arabic, and we will not criti the sl , 
ias hitherto been the standard dictionary—Freytag’s. TI! 


notorious to everyone acquainted with the subject. B 


too plainly tell the general reader, what holars will at o1 
recognize, that Mr. Lane’s work will form the commencement 
new era in our Arabic learnir A lexic far in advai 

that havi preceded it, based onirrefutable authority, and 
in so admirable a manner, must almost 1 ly ' 


many instances illustrated by sayings and by verses of poet 
watts ap l stray fragn nt of lo { pe lis, tl Ee 
customs, reli yn, and laws of tl le rt tribe 

“The classical poetry,” says Mr. ] 
Sensuous, and passionate; with little imaginat 
relation to phantoms, or spectres, and to jinn, or i, and 
fabulous beings: and m ‘h 3s artificial t ; 
many of the authors of which, lacking the rude gs f the 
aimed chiefly at mere eleganci ti d pla 
Generall; speaking, in the cla 11 poetry, t iescriptions « 
of the life of the desert, of night-journey s and day-journe 
with the various incidents, of huntin r, and ! 
game, of the tending of camels, of t!} rl I and 
similar occupations, are most adr ble And very cur . d 
nteresting, as will be shown by many ¢ ! | ‘ , 
are 1 fre ju I ic m t] by l I I [ ( { S - 
Stitions that c! r l, in Pa - ( ne 
prevailing thr hout Az - in whit ‘ ; 
Deity, with ince n ns ot a { 
astrolat: ind idola was com] 1 
ch iy [ wo » OL YX | and l 
from negroes Ww 1 ft 4 i I " 
slaves, and w hey ( (] 


: I 
ny grammat ( ti 
the | y e has ’ , ur 
cann ( 1 The lty tly 
saying | Arab | her I 
with lI m } | ' Dal ‘ i ‘ 
in the p | th L I ; I . 
grammar will be found to be of great a ince a 

The val f a tho h book on so ancl 
al lancuage as th Arabic, ! ; ] estima i ht mpa , v] 
our knowledge of the Hebrew. one of its sister t ng es. Wh 
would Hebrew scholars give for such material: their own subiect. 
and how infinitely m ht Bibli l criticism be lvanced by cha 


mine oi uncorrupted wealth? We think that this | n will 


afford much assistance to Hebraists, not only by vi 

am — 1: 7 a i , . al. 1T. i : 
of words which may be compared with the Hebrew, but by th 
1; ESS ar er ES 1 ¢ ; 
light which it sheds on the mind of a primitive Eastern natio1 


’s work is based reach the number of 





the very sons of Abraham. The subjectiv 
of the Bishop ( 
points in his book—spring from ignora 
may be done by a familiarity with the sce 
seen by the vivid pi 
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pictures which Profes 


ye 


geogra) hy of the Israelites. The man is vel 
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It is from ignorance of the distincti 
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his | political action of the tale, and illustrate the ubtlety, treachery, 
Mast. Pahar Su h is a glorious 


I 
at peer Pex : . 
lifficulty, as far as | ruffianism, and chivalry of the E 








hat OI y t eter of t Var India picture of a. rob waricious and bl hirsty, ut capable 
be races, and the chai the I we know of fidelity to anv cause which has the good fortune to win his 

the | ncol iera liste d 1 Line | oh Hat] ‘ TT) scene n Wi ‘h he aw ] hi ; ynghold the 
can <etch which Capt the tale before us, and return of his nephew, Golap Singh, from a predatory excursion ; 
eTh té d t r Bl ( ls Va vane. | Al l th 1b 1n wl T h Gol in al l | is followers return, ar highly pic- 

‘ L -s 

| could not, | it, vs tl wuthor, | turesque. His disguise in the temple when he meets the King, 

and ‘ | deferred , . to India: but. falling | also disguised, and delivers to him the papers % hich disclose his 
to to political vil employment there, w never able to | Wuzeer’s treachery, is again a fine specimen of tl highest dramatic 


LUS ( SS I we f n imire { ny, 1 al 
In d } whic! l gaine! picture of the | , with its fakeers and } priests and brigands, 
ect di hened period of or not, temples and { ses, and armies blazing in gorgeousness, is 
hei that we | tale a well-con 1 picture of ead befor But the most thrilling d iption is tl it of the 
y of n ly interest which, while i cene in which Tara, who, having dedicated herself to the funeral 
rr } 


. ; . y . atta wintue e TT; : nl } ' lypite 1 nile 4 from M ro [rimmul, ig niae | in the ten ple to be 


i i 
] ] } ] ] ‘ + 
ho home 7 } unNon wi } f | 3. Ol rs] ! ( ers thr parents Wl! nad ile ved to be 
» ; " , ° . » , " " ” ay , . a } . Dean 
r OL | raditiol PP] f } e thar , l'o reco! t} instincts of Christ vy V¥ the tyran- 


-in e} which shows us how mu f sy thy in nical rit ‘nacanism : to make us almost venerate the girl who 


ical ° 1) i ] ] ot te. f 3] LV | l } | 1 | tL terror ¢ f an 1] u f: t] ‘ and feel 
irse f met} : ' ic devotion, r rdinary power. 
the L pit burnil e] ut ( vhich t ithor shows hi f master, not only 


Nort] { ' fellow in tl but vu r pa es of his book, w n les ted hands 
tha wnle of 1 Pitti f Ind would be simply ting. We have, mol r, the advantage of 
Cer- Captain Taylor ts for his story the ] lin J n history | knowing that we have not before us merely a work of imagination. 


d f s Raial yi ‘hief characters hay nlaved their 1 t in ti history of 


. . . . ° rl , ' = 
men tl ou ! ‘ rt ) that | 1. al 1 nt I » 4 iptain La ‘has des ed is one 
~— LG rule of Mahomedans was overt n by the Mahr ‘2 e which ] perfectly familiar. It this, perhaps, which 
le ni | j { ; » +] | ] ; | | . titi t ? } + | } wi r| | l | LHe insight 
. : . , ! " 
the \ med | Mahrat » the ma rs a st , the very 1 lof a people, who 
all had \ ring all that we t from them, a close! 
rea : } | t | } T T | “ } rv é t 
are’ ; { 1d . . } " 
s A 7 ‘ . 
ni t] n which } 
' 4 e oF ; . a | ‘ \ 
7 } 1 rT ’ " ‘ t t , 4 TTT X ry'y T 
rl of which Cay THE PRAYER K AS ] HT ] 
} . 4 | 
i " rr } 1 t : | : —s . , 
ww , rur title sel lfor this Liturgical me might truthfully 
he | enter large his ta - enough be changed into “ The Prayer-bool it might but can 
. ver be. if iL roy ’ i lf, indeed, 
l I t | I | fe : | 
it were now, for the first time, pro] lt pose a Prayer-book 
Hy : ’ : ; ' \ Q = 
ior a Script vi f irch of a rather i ngel “ast, ir. Dinghams 
n ol ‘ t t r G1 I } f 1 ] } ] 
’ : : Bee hook w ipr bDivanswer admiradly well, al ye oul lves should 
: ; . feel no dil Vy i to using it but, untortunately 101 him, that 
\V r , , , 4 ° rr 
° ’ no | f n. I} real pi hlem LO ve OLve l i > W hat 
; ie, i\re we to | the way of amendment, with a Prayer-book 
: now ) year the foundat of whi re, as we ourselves 
. yA ‘ 
} ™~ Se have been pointing out, Evangelically laid by Cranmer, but which 
Chil rw} ped, 1 ed, rast ed in suc- 
es 
: ne I ‘ I I | } 17 
an sae J*s deg Mis ( ve rey y Whitgaift, Bancroft, ] | and Sheldon, and, 
r ri Ul mm rity in ) 1 nt for t wh] mi : of eO le 
i i y La i ‘ i Li ‘  wiiit y bi Lid A 
. \ wtachnea i t is a Dp etical one. 
with ‘ rst } ’ \ 0 ’ : . ’ Fe 7 
Wi I at i * V\ v 4 4 L-y . ] | + ww | j il matters 
. - 0.1 v} ; 
. . W ‘ our » ¢ n 1 i n tne way 
ke . | Vi ( i } | rty it 19 
( pe! mn tie PLL, LL » 


ry ] CLV ( r d il on, Wi 
: . we eee A ire anxi to ’ hich, with 
| nal . ne P | its faults. } y genuine merits. \ ww | many are 
ind ; na | nt th ctions wl propounder of any me entering much 
— ‘ ’ f ; 1.” ; " ; “ i A . 11 1 1 
aTLOe ’ I : . eta ’ | nared to ; wer: all, Will such an 
4 " ‘ "? oy ? ? . . . . . tg 
Y et, — . : rie] n 1 I ‘ that of &@ sal ry ri ng of the 
t t i (lll } ) ' } i } : . 
vast : : r pé Praver B ly ire. therefore, ready to waive all minor 
L SO .™ =< s he , iS CUGCA objet ns. But Mr. Bingha has, as a revisionist, vidently 
t to Lor 4 b, aU . ; overshot his rk that there 1 . room left for hesitation, at least 
hifty u na } y, and forteits her Lc on one or two essential points. One of th » is, that all present 
} . , — ‘ . ; 7 ‘ |2> hn n’s ; 4 ) “ 12 . . : 7 " . ’ ° 
OW- ae ms efforts towards Liturgical amendment no chal sin a ne should 
ley | ) delicate | - | be attempted w! would seriously affect the comprehension of 


abl ' , = I aire , the (} Y i mp! nslol hould | pr rve I po sible 


1 \ I i ku COl { SL Siu 
1? { , th ' . Ly, =}, — - ‘ . +7 . a ‘ i a . 8 : . 
bis- ) I i Tea I ( ma ol 7 iS -— red r — a4 ; ul The « cles] stir dredging 
> : ; ; : : unin ul } pl . £ 
» a \ ; .* ie | \ | t { us } ] 1 ‘ n . : whi 
art h ‘ a an ‘ ; 4 net st not | pread to cat hash yal ot Js contormists, while 
’ ] 4 ; ; - ’ . ; . } NT . 
ive i , \ . l ti a il of Hich « Broad Cl é is lost or ejected. Now one 
: y 
I i r “ . " , ” 
ry ? f the first im of an adopt of Mr. Bingham’'s 
: 1 ‘ 
od , Me oe book, were ble, would be a terrib: 1ism in the Church, 
LY . ‘ ‘ . . | | , ; f . , * . . 4 ’ rT! 7 
wed " : ; . : " ' W i n poe Vi | n 4 mUrCi not il { bi) } I ' would be 
as -agcn Lia fens ~ shot | . . > Sore 
= : 7 vpaies exp 1, and . 4 the 1 tc about » form a I! Kirk pl 
7 ‘ ‘ . + ha , yr to f . ry } : ; . t 
od 4 . . “i, Line y i rations proposed are so veeping, to so great 
—_ } ‘ . kh vA wo As Foy * = : : i d : . : "t ‘ 
son none f "3 Le in extent do they entail a re Ol trine, and palpably are 
) | | v . . . " . . ; ‘ “7 
WwW to P q Yo ib ( | i i ° a they we ] if " tions. ft tit we cl by mp ssible 
by. ce } : ya m,i i P lont the . - 4 time retain that party. The whole 
he : ; 2 ris ST 1 i { i Line | IY I Lt ' ‘ t ‘ iit Ham )- 
’ ° aspect 18s Low ‘ ni; Ul I nica 
»4 Wit . ; r Ov r , ryt nte | : . , 41 ‘ 
~— “* , < ‘ sy 7 : Pee ton Court and " v ¢ I Ss are Col l , Most < Lnem, lm 
] } . ‘ . has ‘ry + yt | >) > ' . . ; ; oo 
ans, “ ) i ru i I 7 form or 4 ; y rd * : erat ayrneall from the 


ae : t 1W mot! t Ul e! I bricghnam BR tj 1] Serv - Catechis! a | a] iid which no 


ilar : , as! a) — a J j Hich ( hurch wn ¢ n mppro' of : and t] , | contr eTsy as to 


7 i 7) i ’ * ‘ : 
: I i w } ; 14 » A tar | " . 3 
ins | eee He 3 ~*~ | vestments is disposed of atter @ most al rary fashion. It is 
‘ the I U1lavlons ] } ? ] ly that ati =, 1) +} ean in the 
, : , Kr » ie evident that no Prayer-book that attempts all this Cam, i tis 
ab Us . : ' , = : ; , , edeg pre t century tf least, pecome the L, ure’y ol th National 
iate , res : I rk, J On LaTa, LOWCVEOT, vile huoreh af F } 
- : Y . : t ‘ ‘ Church of Ens 
; ‘ ste 1 the da , r ° 9 lo fey , ; } cA t . - a7 ‘ . , T P ‘ > tier, 
Lan ; : ik: » ANG & ew ain othe si _ We take an instance from the service for inial Baptism. 
> | ‘ Tv ; 7 y ‘ a | YY +} ; ; . ire ind @) isite 7 > " (< ‘ . ‘ 41 ‘ * baal Q 
the : I til j pe tha 1 ] I XC nste a of tha oft-heard words te ing at tnis child ] 
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. , , ’ —_ _ — 
| . ' ri ‘ } r PY +} y + , 
iscel : : ; * Liturg ] nse Ex plar i Pr r-book as it might be, c. / ag - 
( . . + , { ‘ . = 4 - . wna , * tosh al 
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regenera and grafted nto the body of Christ's Church, Xce., , son we nave ! 
Mr. Bingham proposes that the cl rgyman should say, “‘ Seeing | jirst a form 
now, Beloved, that this child is by baptism taken into union with ne which has | 
the Visible Chur h, &e.” Now it is evident that a change of | the 
doctrine is here attempted. We certainly have no sympathy with 


extreme notions of reo neration ope Yr Ope rato: put betwer n them 


and that here propounded by Mr. Bingham there is a middle | 4 yyny JO 


course and a more reasonable doctrin¢ which tha word may be 


1? . . —— . 

allowed to express, namely, that the baptized child by baptism is 

placed in an improved position with respect to God n som te LW V 
° 7 ] 

ol covenanted grac« lh 3 an opinion held iny moderate 


and sound Churchmen,. and quite in rdance with the uld 

27th Article, in which, strange to say, Mr. Bingh 1s the : readers to pr 

vord ** receneration.’ | 
But in “tl 


the General Rubric” with which he pref bt 
Kxemplar Liturciz Recense.” and another relative to the Creed, D y 


. 1 } } ] } ’ 
will be found some directions which would b re t e rejected lropt 
y even moderate Ch hmen. 3 dictating 1 arbitrar1 
matters of real ind 


Nevertheless it shall not be lawful to lnc 


within thec u 4 el ein the es. ! ndle- 
icks during day } - or flowe! ra im ( { 
' , 29 ; 
or any device, emblem, P nt l} | 
: i 


superstition, &c.” 
** No minister shall use rplice except when « r 


bas a) 


reading-desk, or at a f the cA 


nthe hKoman { 
itars rar) | } 
‘ 
} ? ] ) | 
nStal I 
y* soi f 
} 
7 7 . 1 
[ ney | ‘ | i 
| } 
nNrovide t} l a 


hecesslv} ( 

meaning, should hay od 

hem Many sucl 

és Exen p , es 7 , , ; ; ) 
cause, for lancuag either better pt expr 

truthfulness to feeling, r maiestv of Who w nN) 


nounce, * Brethren b 1 in the Lord, wi t by Holy 
Scripture to make conf 1 of ou ns to A 


mprovement on, “ D beloved Brethren, t Seripture vet ion TD 


wed, with my body I thee worship, &c.,’ Mr. Bingham ' ld \ ‘ 
him say—no doubt in the ncess 
objection—“ With or. . tok ' é' e 

solemnly confirm and fy t] ovenant now de ’ 

binding myself to tl d thee to me so lo — ol 
live. So help me, God !” Now, in the first place, th ist solemn 

wsseveration savours too much of a court of justice. Secondly, the 

whole is but a poo nd a weak substitute for the quaint but pithy hearing the m 
id form, which | in I lay del ented many an nxionus maid warnor 
Thirdly, it is a quest f it be true. it be truly said that “= e me 
the man is the ratifier and confirmer of the covenant in that hosnitable of 
One would think that the covenant being contracted by means « 


. religious service, the rat ation should | ay a I } wer 

to prayer, or, at least, that the ciergyn 

Fourthly, the Puritanical objection, for the sake of which “I thee 

worship” is removed, w silly ons No one, judging from the ae 
) xT irom wW 1 } i} VW | no VAL\ ) tak 

magines fi worship te 

n the ¢ i DIL l D 

part of the man, \ \ if 

success that King Ja |. disposed of the objection at t 

Hampton Court Cor e, wi he promptly rep 

Puritan advocate who urged it: *‘ Ah, Dr. Reynolds, if you hi: 

‘ood wife yourself, you would think all w rship and | ur } 1 ont 


bestowed on her. 
N otwithstandir t] faults, which we nwilinely m ng 
} } ; 1 P } 
strained to point out e are some real merits in this volume, and round and 


many suggestions, wh will make it a useful book to consult. yards betore yj 


The changes proposed the Burial Service and the Visitation of | #224 eventually gay 
the Sick are probably idicious as will be ultimately adopted. oliver. We w 
The removal of the names of the black-letter saints few on the | “®V1™g gone att 
score of conscience will object to. The arra cement of the Psalms Gs of them 
and Lessons, with the selection f scriptur sentences and inthems. COE iui, and ha 
are worthy of attention. The shortened services, those for the use nn 

of soldiers, for prisons and reformatories, and the harvest thanks- | * A Mining. 
viving service, are all admirable and well adapted for their several | wg a Ho Aree 


a 
purposes. To these few objections will be made; and for the | Rider, & ( 
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At last, after crossing the Tontal and over a series of hills, he 
ved in an extensive valley at the first hut temporarily con- 
tructed in the mining district. No doubt the Major is right in 
commending that no machinery sent for mining or metallurgical 
urposes should be more than 150lbs., or, as an extreme, more 
3501b He has seen lying about in South America, in 
erts and on mountains, pieces of machinery and materials for 
he reducing establishments to the value of thousands of pounds, 


D Saad i } sae : ler fu 1; — 4 _ 
intents iost to the owners simply trom dais yard of the fact 
, + ter 
{ iles ot possibly carry a ton weight. The result is that, 
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M I | ( eful « Wm OV } y miles of the 
trict, came to the conclusion that there existed most important 
er-beat leposits. 
An analysis of the samples he collected gives an average ley of 
68 ounces of fine silver to the ton of crude undressed ore, and 


3 assayed by Messrs. Johnston and Matthey clive 


me finer sampl 
the principal part of the silver 
ty 


il and even 2,417 oz. to the ton 
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sting in the state of chloride disseminated in a clay matrix. In 
e neighbourhood of the mines every natural facility presents 
f for the treatment of the ores—firewood in abundance, water 
er to any extent, and a selection of fire-clays e il to Stour- 
t l nv nul be r of f na ) B 1 re rT 

t pital. The p ‘ now f: v al 

on I Litter und Stat Che La H rta 

I und I festiy f Sa Juan f 

j San J s;hed I hem« 


Lnrts | , d 
R » the Government, he rder 1 to pr 
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FRANCIS CHARLES WEEDON.* 


THERE are few tasks more mournful than to lay the meed of 
the tomb of early departed worth of any kind, but 
upon that of 


poet whose song has been interrupted by death as it was 


beginning to flow in affluence of melody. To the poet belongs 
still the exclusive privilege of giving to all that is beautiful its 
highest and most spiritual expression ; 


to shape into words what- 
st deeply in our joys and sorrows, in the tenderest 


Longmans, 


s Charles Weedon. 


Poems by Fran 
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affections and noblest aspirations of our 

has gone forth from him it becomes our o 
the innermost throbbings of our hearts 
wherein what has moved us most is fix 
“a joy for ever!” Pitv! that death 


ere he has poured forth all his music. Pi 


him away from us just as he was soaring 


promise of excellence. 
We cannot close the volume of poems 
; 


that we have sustained a loss of this ki 
» « . | 
{ ] su rs i} ( pac ti lS pro 
i 
I rmance Ww ( il naraty i) LS 
? 
Ss I t ‘ I H I | ( i) 
ppl pI care | y into th mos 
I I 
Ll oOTAact W i ( r ] ) k rf 
1 ' P : 
t once ple chas the 1 
] | 
Wi a D | lf j ty 


us, And when his son 


wn ; a language in which 


can find utterance: a casket 


| and made permanent— 

hould claim the singer 
ty: that it should hurry 
in his flight, with such 


without feelin: 
d in the early death ot 
in many, such per 
ine | lage ol poetry 


petore wus 


] 


emselves in it as then 
ficult metre with eas« 
meaning. It is clear t 
a mind without 
eption of whateve1 

iT] into the 


rect ! r which in an age 
. a ed rs 1 pened to him the 
mp f F t poems in this volume 
w } 0 nt IX | al nam still 
é ‘e ) | I . ] otl n hat I ever wrote can be 
ypared with Mr. Weedon’s 1 Rivulet by the Sea ;” 
) Ind d, ( \ il 1m l tely 1] poem of its kind 
. 
\ \ LAX 
n though winter's rime 
Spa bou y banks, tl prime 
\) f i I 4 ut » O1 endl h 
! est thy w by st 
lt ifvi i I e eart b d 
Palsied in that cold gripe—thou art ped : 
Thy life is only hid 
And when the spring lifts up iking lid, 
' 
ye 
()y ‘ bt sunny lay 
a j I ure 
U y ( ind I 
( ‘ y " | l ) 
How can we help but | 
il sniltine gleam Lha I ve— 
How can we help bt = 
4 
poet vho writes tl ) songster whose 
is near the earth that pours out music. Again: 
l al I tne n 
at feed our rts with strength fi hidden springs ; 
il mea I stream the 
i t ’ ad Ll ‘ i 
l} ave 1 iding 
ihey have iorms the sy} te 
Rac 
i Pit ay ma I ‘ 
[han the har ! r tha 
Eve ( i are rau I 
VV n cur nes and abu! 
And w l flowe s one it 
Carry a double honey in thei 


he dew upon the 
1 otherwise of mé¢ 
we could select many ¢ hers quite as bea 
ourselves with one more. It might have 
than *“* AgCharacter Sketch ;” but call it 
never read anything in its way more exqu 


Sages Crop up 


All this is lovely as t 


in a fiele 
; 
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**Thou art not, as the queenly lily, 
hou art a little ro 


se-bush by the 


ymetimes the chequered 


} 


Thou art not as a garden rich and 
Thou art a calm spot in the wild w 
Cowslips a 


. 
nd violets grow, and scent 


leaf. Nor do these pas- 
liocrity. Had we space 
itiful; we must content 
had a more poetic title 
what we will, we have 
isite. Here it is: 


lair 
00d where 


tne alr. 


Thou art not as the blaze of summer skies 
But as the pa hues of the tw 
lt is it hngers in ti 
; , . 
I} ] LI in anthe 1e¢ i ioud 
| wo lif f} , ? ry t . 
Phy hi WSs 1 as a great WW 
Thou art a little brook, by whose gri de 


Pale primroses dip down and drink 


Thou art a small star in the early « 


Quite white and faint ; a quick and 
We are not surprised to learn from tl 
to these poems that their author was a1 
disposition “ won for him the admiration 
knew him.” He took academical hon 
London—his alma mater should be proud 
was driven from Cambridge by the illnes 
later he succumbed, he left behind him a 


} 
i 


the tide. 


iawn, 


fresh-eyed fawn, 


young bird singing on a quiet lawn.” 


e brief memoir prefixed 
nan whose gentleness of 
and affection of all who 
urs at King’s College, 

of Kim—and when he 
s to which a few years 
reputation as a classical, 
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historical, and mathematical scholar of no mean order. The few 
years which were left to him were spent in labours which hastened 
its close ; and it is sad to think, while we read his poems, that they 
helped to consume the life which gave them being. Literary fame 
was his ambition. ‘Early apd late,” says his biographer, “ he 
toiled for it, even in the midst of bodily pain and infirmity ; com- 
plaining not, but hoping and struggling on to the last.” There can 
be little doubt that had he lived he would have left a name which 
the country “ would not willingly have let die.” Even as it is, we 
cannot believe that what he has written will quickly pass away. 


( 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE QvuartTeRLY Review.—The Progress of 
is the first article, which is based upon the live 
by Mr. Smiles ; the 
from 1842 to 1863; and Sir William Armstrone’s address at the late 
meeting of the British Association. The subject to the general 
reader is not i facie attractive. The writer gives us at a glance 
a review of the greatest en works of the day, completed and 
in progress, English and Continental. The second article is upon 
the Life and Writings of T} There is something in the 
poet and his works which seems to infuse his own nature and genius 


into those who write upon him. 


lngineering Science 


f British engineers, 


Proceedings of the Institute of Civil Engineers 


; 


rineering 


We have seldom read a more beautiful 
tribute to the memory of departed worth than this delightful essay. 
You never,’ ays the w riter, in the close of his article, ** you nevi r 
think of Hood as dead and turned to marble; statue or bu ld 


st could 
never represent him to the imagination. It always a real human 


being, a live workfellow or playfellow, that meets you with the 
quaintest, kindliest smile, takes you by the hand, looks into your face, 


i 
and straightway your heart is touched to open and let him in In 


life he complained of his cold hand ; 
was so near an a 
You cannot feel the cold hand now; that was put off with the frail 
mortality. The hand he lays in yours is warm with life. He draws 
you home to him. You must see Hood in his home 

how he touches with something of beauty the homeliest domestic 
relationship ‘ 


it used to be chilly as though he 
quaintance of death that they shook hands daily. 
} 


to know him: see 


how he will transmute the leadenest cares into the 


gold of wit or poetry ; keep a continual ripple of mirth and sparkle of 
sunny licht playing over the smiling surface that hides the quiet dar! 
deeps where the tragic life islived unseen; from the sadds t. dreariest 
night overhead bring out fairy worlds of exquisite fa iched y 

rosiest licht. And whatsoever place his name n iy win in the 


Temple of Fame, it is destined to be‘a household word wit] 


all who speak the English language. Thou: not one of the 
highest and most majestic of immortals, he will always be among 
those who are near and dear to the Encelish } rt for the sake of his 
noble pleading of the cause of the poor, and few names will call forth 
so tender a fami larity of affection as that of rare ‘Tom Hood.’”’ The 
Antiquity of Man forms the subject of a long and elaborate article, 
based on Sir Charles Lyell’s book; and in the article “ Co-opera 

Societies,’ the | story and prospects of these ciations are dis 


cussed in a hopeful spirit. 


eminently conservative; and he adds, “If every working man 
England had a lit e@ property—a provision against misfortune and old 
age, a omething to leave to his children, a stake in the count ; 
fact, becoming thu necesSarily a supporter of order r instit 
would be placed on so sound a basis that, human! king, 


1 ) 


could shak them. Japan he -omes more than evera a = n 





moment, owing to the intelligence just received of the destruction 

Kavgosima by the British fl et. This gives additional interest to the 
able article in the Quarterly upon this sub Papal 
Movement n Italy is the title of an elal rate art ‘le, which, ¢ hew- 
ing the political phase of the question, discusses what can be done by 


Englishmen “ towards the purification of the Italian Church and the 
promotion of Christian unity.” Besides the articles we have mentioned, 
there is one on “ Froude’s Queen Elizabeth; and another on the 
Church of England and her bishops, based upon the lives of Dr. 
Blomfield, late Bishop of London; Dr. Wilson, late Bis} p of 
Calcutta; and the addresses and charges of Dr. Stanley, late Bishop 
of Norwich. 7 

THe Nationa, Revrew.—** The Recent Critici 
ment”’ stands at the head of the “ contents” of this quarterly. The 
writer takes for the basis of his article “An Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Critical, Historical and Theological,” by Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, of the U: iversity of Halle; and claims a th rough freedom 
in examinivge the genuineness of the Old Testament. 
liberty,” he says, “‘has been a watchword of | ishmen for two 
centuries; it cannot be stinted now.” The s nd article is an 
examination of the trace ly of * 


ism of the Old Testa- 


se R Wict 
rOLIP LUUS 


acbeth,”’ in which the writer endea- 
vours to show that the idea we have received from the stage of 
Macbeth and his wife is a distorted one. He proceeds to give his own 
view ; which is, that Macbeth did not act under tl nstigation of his 
wife,—that 
** Mistaki 


- ; . , " 5 + . ’ . , . 
sake, and rightly reading him so far as to see that his ambition 


her ambition was but the reflection of her husband’s. 


ng entire!) 





his character at first, proud of his success for his 
which was insatiable. grasped at the throne, she lent herself to the 
murder of Dunca in the belief that, the throne once obtained, 
Macbeth’s ambition would f 

and not sufficient to lead | It was not, as we 
shall see, utterly wanting in her, as in Macbeth.” We think the 
writer has made out his case; and there are some just reflections 
upon the English stage, which aspirants for histrionic h ynours would do 
well to read. “The Health of the British Army Abroad and at 
Home” is the subject of the third article, in whi h the writer shows 
that a diminution of mortality in the Indian army might be effected 
similar to that which wise regulations have produced in the 
army at home. ‘“ Poland as it is,” presents rather a review 
of the state of Poland since the Congress of Vienna, than a 


Her moral sense was inactive, 


her to ¢ ppose his pre ect. 
I A 
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picture of its present condition. Another misnomer is to be found 
in the article entitled, “The Royal Supremacy, and the History of its 
Introduction.” The royal.supremacy is, indeed, touched forcibly; but 
the article is chiefly occupied with the life of Wolsey’s Cromwell, and 
the errors of Mr. Froude’s history. If the writer’s statements are 
correct, Mr. Froude’s work so far goes to the winds, notwithstanding 
and an historian who can so grossly blunder 
ion throughout. 


the elerance of his style; 


in one part of his book must be regarded with suspi 


Mr. Froude cannot pretend to the character of a 
veracious historian. Mr. Brow nine’s pNoem will 1 ver be popular. 
his style is obscure, 


ible. Yet he must 


The article is ably written and most interesting. Till he has disproved 


its statements 


His plays are unactable and his songs unmelodi 


. “ ' 7 . 29 s ) + ») ’ . . I> 
and, as in ‘‘ Sordello,” sometimes utterly unintellig 


rank high as a poet—a poet, however, whose audience can never be 
. 4 


large. His works are reviewed in the present number of the National 
in a spirit j 


at once critical, kindly, and judicious. An article on the 
foreign policy of the English Government and the English nation 
examines the conduct of our Government in reference to the affairs of 


China, Japan, Mexico, and Poland. The writer thinks that England 


has, in the various questions of foreign p y that have troubled us 


during the last two years, come < with vy ible credit ; 
and that where our course has been such as we « ipon with 
satisfaction, it is because no course would have been isfactory. In 
the article on Sir G. C. Lewis, that phase of his life, his labours as a 


scholar, which is little known to the general public, is principally 





| 


y is well up to his subject. The late states- 


e of the men who show much less than they are. What 





was below the surface was the greatest and best part of him; and it 
is only by looking there that we can at all apprecia tl loss which 
learning and sta iship ha n article 
‘ M R nal A oa ] | ( l 

Tne Hom wp ] ~ R ( l of the 
“Gaol Discipline” question. It is a : obody 
seems of late to be able to throw additional light, and the first article 
in this review is not to be excepted from our rema [The second 


article treats of 


Dr. Mant’s theory that the Church as it exists now faithfully represents 





the d trines < f Y re St Columb i 8 | write! 
neal Ww out sev ' t] h ] t I ner 

l ‘ I I fia I ’ Ln, 
Vy na f VV } \ » be 
lear R ] I 3 that 
wher the f I ry ( ! t ended 
amne LV, al d re ( i tne T e O| } ol th 
na ul instit 3 whicl la ling 
ch uct ( l i I the 
intervel! ve! V ( t a I \ became 
justified attempting t] e sul in@ation of Poland irms. Had 
Russia at this mom ( hed her reply to the three Powers u 
con ry language, public opinion would hardly ha ted on a 
renewal ¢ 1\ ( t] Pp es | pe, he 
maintains, for t | right, 
and to force < R tional 
Tl rht to ( P ‘ OE ly T ( ( I the 
treaties, t l Te. ( ( ed, 
ind n 4 el i I ake 
the f ment t lees d ( own good 
vill, and t r Bb na l ( the 
great | ( t ej the 
Ninet ( y uselul paper, u " y ol 
fac | t her The | most 
valual l y ( ( of t vainful 
. at 1 if nt ly ing 
I than atte! I lhe writer « le in 
ey He snows t t | 5S t l I f I d 
this by figures, which are indis] ible. The wl s arti deserves 
the most careful consideration. We see, also, in t of the 
Home and Foreign an able criticism upon George Eliot’s novels, in 
which the philosophy of this lady’s writings is dw pon apart from 
their literary merits. The writer sums up his view of their moral 
effect in these words :—** The positive good of her nsible ethics 


, 


outweighs the negative evil of her Atheistic theology; and her 


books may be read not only with pleasure and profit, but inless the 
reader is possessed by squint suspicion—without a conception of the 
hidden meaning which lies under their pl t, their dialogue, and their 
characters.”’ We, however, doubt the tru f this position. ‘“ The 
formation of tl English Counties”’ treats upon az nteresting 
subject, to w ifficient attention has not | 1 | irticle 
deservé 8 | I ad. a Dan l Cr I le ey il 
Fables of P ” and the ture and 
Current Events cor le t} t her 7 

THe D < REVIEYV The sec 1 1 ‘ Yew Series 


opens with a severe article on Dr. Hook’s “ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury,’”’ in which the Dean of Chichester is charged more 


than once with perversion oIt facts. ihis al ‘le is followed Dy one 


upon 1 Cure of At ( ( e 1 ( . 1 of the 
century. The son of peasants, his first d ty, wl nheec } usted 
from his mother’s kr ee, was to lead his father’s little flock to the 
neighbouring pastures—not a large flock, for in after years he used 
to look back with regret to t} } had the charge, as he 


said, of only “ three sheep and an ass. From this early age his 


piety was conspicuous, andalready among his playmates he showed that 
+ i , . i e ‘ 
zeal for the service of religion which afterwards made his name & 


r influence had 


power in France—a power with which political aim « 


nothing whatever to do, but which was exclusively personal as 1t was 
lly to the 
| 


] Llis was one of those 


abours of his mission. 


tarian prejudice, and may be admired 


devoted wh 
lives which br \ 
without regard to the creed he professed. An article on the Prison 
Ministers Bill discusses the merits of the late Act of Parliament for 
the appointment of Catholic chaplains to our prisons. It contains; 
however, little more than a statement of the case for the Bill, and @ 
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ff the debates in both Honses, with extracts from the speeches of 
‘incipal speakers pro and con, One of the most interesting paper 
n “The newly discovered Jewish Catacomb at Rome.” The 
n between the Jews and Early Christians in Rome is dwelt 
in the commencement of the article; the catacomb itself is then 


ra 


ribed and several of the inscriptions are given. The essay has acon- 


versial leaning, but that does not lessen the interest attached to the 
very of which it treats. An article on “ The Letters of St. Teresa 
3; and then we come to one upon “ The Dogmatic Principle,” 


Y 


n asermon preached before the University of Oxford, in May 


the Rev. Walter W. Shirley, M.A., entitled ‘‘ Undogmatic 
ity ;”? and some g¢ rmons of Professor Stanley’s, entitled “The 
f Evangelical and Ay olic Teaching.”’ This paper is wholly con- 
l, and its sul ! be ¢ ped within the brief compa 
ni . =a Cat Congr if Malines”’ is the subject of 
r which proposes ‘‘to give an outline of what the Congress was, 
it. if proposed for it f todo.” Buta more interesting paper 
| 
m Tract 90, for1 ra 1 part of the ** Historical Not 
ictarian Moye .” writte1 f the Oxford converts. 
{ ART y Rrv x () whe ly nr na Ww 1, 
Y YO 
> nd W f Hi rich Zschok] [he biec 
nterest from t fact t German mystic has been inti 
; , ‘ ‘ , ry Ss ul eT patror of the 
1; but a n itself rey wit! 
, i VV » £ y v 3! the ear ‘ i! . -_ ‘one of 


ec S ! } neu d himself as poet, 
} pr 1AT na pli r, di Pp ving’ in Ail the 
hy T ? ; | ‘ ‘ TY) nd, y rb ’ ‘ t ' 


TIT ne 
indi ee 


na! mu at all events that will not be readily 
vorld. In the education of his children, for instance, 
( he I I } ther to imitate high deeds, 


ten 1 r natures, and gymnastics to enable their bodies to 


| pulse f their souls, he taught them neither catechisr 
p2 lid Y the to a d pul worship they 
r i ft I hinge } ; ») preatiy contributed to the 
( ; ; wart > t] hicher ides ; 
| wi é only ¢ 
A ( r I ps tnere If 
] re f i . y 
I y ( Vi ) \ i iear ft VV 
wa I . I i ( t 4 
I I least | ~ g toa su a 
rine NO! f ( r n t writ 
" I And was on¢ the dor it 4 
Ly a y he could not have ex] 
0 ructive t thar personal experi 
t I 
_ we? } 1 un , ation } 
trines Oi 1 gion 5 mind ft I t irhts 
at la OK Wi I r d him w 
3 iS the cont L1o! 


I 
Diva KB i mut } was adarearyv there \ ~ 
beaut l pr ul. Such apostrophes as these 
erin O religion, O sweet peace of conscience ; 
with Yost High, do not abandon 
[ »V a Ll j l pu ove! Does l & the ' ile 
t Joes not Jesu he divine enlightener of man, 
1W ever disunite what thou ha unite n 
\ eve! vy ¢ 3 in! can I ver feel fo SAKE , al l 
\ r Mrs. Howitt’s recent | ; 
[ l 1LUTA ull Ao Ss, « od ror some way 
ting e prese! 6 ot supe rnatural arvency in t] © ¢ xploits 
ind the table-rappers Between those who would 
1 OI! ra ,and tne ipernat iral altogether and those who 
( tant presence, the writer agrees with neither. 


posed to exclude the supernatural from every depart- 


story of man, or absolutely and altogether to deny the 


e inseen things. ‘* [It does not even,” he writes, “ appear 
ble , in an exceptional cas here and there, some invisible 
iave had to do with the manifestations of Spiritualism.” 
us and very ably written. In another upon Thomas 
ful tribute is paid o the memory of an amiable man and 
What a gentle life was throbbing behind those pranks 
I noul y cl ior vyei deughteda ti town: what 
\ poverty and s Knes WwW st a nome 
its manly tenderne nd love! |] 3; pleasant, 
ng aiile » TK In V e, to think that the piou 
iren lu ne | \ enable his ¢ ] y to 
I 3 ilté ul >whi I eserved VV uld that 
i beer the poet v h can now b nly rendered 
‘ tl L Ww nave | n ed out iere 18 OI T 
i | ‘ I wil Ie relat f fre th ht 
( tia mare d issed ; ano 1} recel 
tur unot! upon J ction in Co l Chur 
t { ul Pe 1 the Sinai Bib! 
: A] QUA y¥ IVEY W Tl “ond numbe-, of this 


t for public favour, edited by Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s 
inary, bears evidence to the thorough manner in which 


ill be carried out in its pages. One of 


I tine art criticism W 


i 
ticles is that by the Rev. C. Kingsley on Madame Henrietta 


yicture of the ** Sisters of Cl arity : ” not so much, perhaps, 
ticism upon the picture itself, as for the remarks upon high 
rel rally, and the dispute between the realists ” and the 
lists.’ Mr. Kingsley selects Henrietta Browne's painting as the 


dern example of the compromise between the two schools— 
Further on, the reader will find in the article on 


1] 9 
© ueh mean. 


Uulready further examples ; and the twoessays should be read in con- 
ection, Mr, Kingsley combats the notion of the realists that a 
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first, because in 
that case he would have a right to represent purposeless ugliness and 


painter may paint anything he may happen to see 
vulgarity ; next, because all nature is not healthy, and disease is nota 
proper subject for high art. Mulready followed nature, not diseased, 
nor ugly, nor vulgar; and with a fidelity which he laboured with a 
ong, and kept 


=P 


He revolved his ideas l 
his pictures by him for years, with a desire to improve them so strong 
that it was a misery t ure was finished. In 
order to master every feature of his subject, he made drawings from 
every point of view of almost every object. “Trees, such as we see 
in tl le, and root, leaves even, 
singly sometimes, and whole boughs, with wonderful breadth and 


labour quite heroic to secure. 


that a nict 


y: but there was neither ugliness nor 
ilgarity in it. Few better studies could be placed before a young 
artist than these two essays. ‘Tom Taylor contributes an article on the 
Royal Academy Commission; Mr. Palgrave another upon “ The 
Pig th deserve attention. There is also a 

is paper upon Francesco da Bologna, translated, by permission, 
from M. Panizzi’s Italian pan let, well worth reading. We must not 


, : . -_ ‘7 -. <-> 
ymit to notice the review « the pictures in the Krench Salon ol 1863. 


Incidentally t wi rp ib orga Al .imin rative differences 
| . 1 7) . 1: 1 

etween the French Exhibit and our Royal Academy, in which the 
English h tution comes off, to our mind, second t. On the whole, 


new quarterly. 


THe MusEumM.—Few but those who are engaged in the work of 
education, will find much to interest them in this Quarterly; but as it 
prof add hardly an objection. The first 
article discusses the R rt of the Committee of Council on Education ; 
and there is an articl Pulpit Eloquence, which contains many 
» much neglected. ** Notes on 
Synthesis of Sentences”’ is 1 useful article. It is not creditable 
to our system of education it English composition should, of all other 
branches, be the weak point of English schools. Yet it is so, and 
The “Sketch of African 


Discovery’’ will interest all readers who are not already up in the 


subiect M 4 t I Ll ¢ Ipation of Nero is combated in & 
paper | Mr. A. W. Ward, w ves | reasons for believing that 
=" I I r tl ( I 6 innicus, has become 


‘ inmistakably a red to ime a fuirer semblance, even under 
ince! l disavowed white- 


I re ( | l is oO! yt tl best features of 
é . vi aevot re » to it than any of the others 
Ach ‘ 
) ‘1¢ | 
i Wiitsd 
r ’ ‘ NTOWN C wily 
‘ I Li ~ IN iv ¥ i 


| Tt, , ‘ ly } ++} 
on t ( n e, W in a clear, hi ly style, with- 
ng in inf mn. The doctrine 


Churc! without being Tractarian. 


’ i . ’ 

V\ » avoiding, on t d. the Low Church extreme, which 
would reduce this | rament a mere symbol, and Romanism, 
on the other, which 2 rs it with the superstitions of Transub- 
stantia I ’ ‘a special means of grace,” and that 
the el ts are t! ediut f our communion with Christ in some 
way altog ri terious, supersensual, heavenly, and divine, not to 
bec nded human 1 : A like idle ground does 


' respecting th m ration of the dead in the prayer for 
Church milita of which he says, that “thanksciving for the 


ghteous dead, and prayer for grace to follow their example, are 
lings wl d n | 1 fron ter . for them.” Though 

is lea de vit we ca bat think that Dr. Goulburn 
inv 3 yment with unt of awe and solemnity which can 
only | justified by notions of a “real presence, as is evident from 


the simile which he uses of the lych-gate, porch, nave, transept, choir, 


&ec., to illustra the gras approaches made by the communicant 
in the Comn Sery irds the actual receiving of the sacred 
Dr. Goulburn is strongly opposed, as might be expected, to all 
; inl ; 2. Oe 

attempts to recast the Liturgy, “ with which he cannot sympathize. 


Even the for ‘T absolve e,” he would not remove, “ lest the 


change should be t na ying ana onn t altogether of the 
( f 7 \ n.”’ Not even a word would he part 
with, becau ft docti ! ssibly entrenched behind them, “of 
yar nresentative :’’—a veneration for ancient forms which 


reminds one < he ay m that some persons in advanced years 
have t cut a cre which they have planted in y< uth, however 


lantation itself. 


AT 4 1 THWROIATON 4 
‘ Liv CU va ESSLO .T 
5 is w " : i i icid little treatise, wn h those th 


lesire to be made up in t theology of Auricular Confession wil 


scarcely be lisappoint in. The design of the author is to prove, by 
, succe m of a1 nts. that the Romish tenet of Auricular Con- 
fenton is 1 not enjoined by the Primitive Fathers, is 
not the teaching of Pr wok, is not the law of the land, is 
repudiated by Anglican divine . and is subve rsive of libe rty, morality, 


and religion, being itself a product of the mediwval ages. The 
argument is worked out clearly and well under each of these heads, 
f aut) ties brought forward and so interwoven with 


and an array of author rou 
them as to make out a case really unanswerable. The chapter in 


} 
I 


s Holy Communion, &e. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
‘harch of St. John the Evangelist, Paddington. By “Edward Meyrick 
) bendary of St. Paul’s. Rivingtons. 1563. 

T ish T f icul ‘onfessi &e jy the Rev 
+ A Treatise on the Romish Tenet of Auricular Confession, «c. yy the Bev. 
idge, Charles Westerton, 
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which Auricular Confession is « reference to the E and every condition. The child first entering upon the walk of 
Pray book will probably l é especially t d the old man tottering towards its end, may play a ** round 
rema on the form “] \ ng which t oquet, with equally childish delight. Nor is its skill exclusive { 
author shows that even in those cas n ¥W a c either sex. The pretty gnon foot, piquantly encased in kid, may 
would appear to be obliged use in ¢ l > Ww ibit as much power 1n the play as the thick-soled cha ( — 
pers request, he is bound o ibsols fter ‘ : as t f-ski Ah! we might name more than one fair owner oO 
nresent rul directs, i a(t ru the tr vokine feet who could send you—per cr et—to ‘ Hong-Kong, 
book of Edward VIL. ord Ln duod or ‘up the untry,’ with as much velocity as if you had been p: 
ibout 200 pages, Ly entitled “ ( Cr ected Hx 4 Her is.’ The only difficulty we see in the way « 
: hell,’ vi e it 0 needed n London—is the want 
pro] cround. A sma pace, however, will answer t 
LOWNDES Bi RA | AT, | f ( l rs ndeed, maintains that DY a idicious I 
the b : may be played upon a pie et 
Mr. Be t he fi ood sized dining-roo Lon 
himsé If, ! in this I ! ‘ be rea 7 turned a , ’ ‘ e] f" 
number 1e@ ¢ ded nis f Lpo! { r { H i LO! at I 3 di I I a | 
“n that f, us. he has d ad nray . , any 1] pur} ; i 
ntric e€8 OF t irly ed mis < \ [ i | i +7 ’ } p ind 1 , 
is curi d ( } ; f Cap 
the editor has perfor? | ' \ ’ . 1 +} ‘sf 
will be one of the most importa . , 
indispensal es lu R > DAY FOR WOR at f 
ret up apa l { 
ind u » publi vy) sti ( 
Lre la i! : 7 , ny ! I © t } Li na ’ I © §f I 
or ] OL lla l lt u ( Ly ( ] : L 
which nave bp 3 { l i t bla 
bette au fj ’ | ! \ n * 3 ¥ ! t 
lat ‘ i enl Ww { é 
we now p m r to | 
Aln I en 
I be di 
re wit! n I 
PRACTERITA.4 Dblaikie sh¢ vi ul | y l 
Mr. LANCASTER seems to us to b »of those poets w scomiort ti ree whe _ , 
capable of giving us words tha We i the W : ’ A chudren a > Se 
that his verses are wit! t thou “a 
most obvious feature is a f t \ “9 ; 
a difficulty in extracting t We have no vw oh — ' 
of this kind; and tl { 1 ‘4 ; : 
very limited class, is, we t , uniikely. | 1e1 
pel ed, in reading this volun t ve u , 
obtain, not a distinct, but am t all of what the a : 
We read in faith, but not in ur ~s 
Why should wi er ey ( ‘ho I 
training the world at { ( i ] 
Why SHOU 1 y th ( ] y WV i 
And kneel and burn ’ y ; I é re OOO ¢ 
Serv 3 to ru Iss Ww rested ! l | Ke { ut! I 
Let this world-id r \ I he hards Ww ng man, a 
Let the wise « va ; yr fervou it | W We read s book the Ls 
Pray to tl t ( 7 ronwork at Sund nd y ’ earl \ n¢ 
And ! ti e ¥y r ‘ ry} Vv ‘ ! ‘ e¢ ’ e) } W 
Then, t ! cou . wer i ; e « é ( a 
One, : ring thrus! : y a Ire mi n al earned £ Li ’ 
And cracks his heart with piping to the saving enoug! ena é ( na 
pome, for worm bai let st, k as struttine crow A t enchman, receivlu Ww t , 
Behind the furrows of wo vernment.’’ ( in e Dands ¢ ( plo} i l LvVUU, Wi l 
estab el had wved 1 é f | 
We have a dim idea, while readi: { ( . duties w h the 1 
dissatisfaction with the exi system of things 4 ; , ; — . atic 
going over them again and again in the hope of ascert : - , - 
definitely mean, we give it up in despair. What i ’ My M n 
7? 7. ‘ A y i Alt c y ‘ Aid i i 
what is meant by the n ired shadow of thi Ly y ak 4 — y classes. cannot fa y is a 
symbolized by the “ spring thrush ?”’ and what e of a al see then af ‘ t I 
is intelligible or unintelligible is the meaning of the la e +} 7 ™, ne - y set i yeas 
We have not chosen this sonnet as a ylitar’y insta ce of obscu ’ a! os 7 — tie = 
There are many other pieces over which, were we madly to linger, 
ve should inevitably crack our brain, as the thrush cracked his heart. DISEASES OF TH TEETH 
Possibly the author’s ideas were clear enough to himself, and t 
have come to us in a mist from his failure to ¢ xpress them complete! Mr. Kem has ¥ ten this treatise with t double view 
On the other hand, we meet occasionally with verses which = tal. roviding a manual for junior students in dentist and of p 
ligible and pretty. But they are neither numero nor beautiful before that por of the public w ay be ¥ enoug! 
enough to redeem the book from the fault we have pointed out, and estimate their teeth at their tru ie, informa 
the mediocrity of the poems in which they occu may enable them to ard themselves against tl eff ; 
; rT nce und neglect The servi in either point W 
nportant, and he has rer red it most efficiently | 
CROQUET.3 teeth begin t we fear that w d t hold the 
TH game of croquet has come rapidly into fashi “si und consider when de av ot 
that a book should be writter f This granted. pverhans 1 ' rm ir wor: wie ut trou is | dare ew : 
could discharge the task of pel mi better than Cant; ve . ? @ morning, W to look thi cts whi 
and we may Say, ab once t i I manua , ime ) evel catit gy and dri ng = ‘) hay and 1 
respect excellent he ¢ I ) i el wma i . , nfli ; ¥ “— “ , rr = , a “ 
rreat achievement, seeir w nur uN t] é e, their share in pr rving r neal very sarge’ ’ 
defined, and how difficult, eo ’ nit I ‘ st pr erly will at ther LG Wit { U0! 40) 
every reason why this new e should groy now what follows. ‘To be sure, when time or caries have le! 
e sentialls healthy. for it is nlaved . } one! ' . 3 bare, ‘ ut 5° to the dent . Lp} “oS th i . 
both the bodily and mental faculties—the former so gently ¢ the irom the resources OF ar But v —s ~ tong De we 
most delicate lady not ce Lie ate 1n he 1m) \ alid sense ¢ tf the ¥ ( f vs _ xn ” long = — = 4 rl ~— * 2 " . it ao! ‘ 
take part in it; may we not even say that it i , a lady’s _ ¢eaiprinagahe — neglected. People eat and drink till the st ; 
gamer We have “been talkin for many years of the necessity of —_ ing oo musa pu —— a throws down the work of cigoss 
providir 4 feminine ryMnNnastics to counte ra t y feebliu Oo il flue ce despair, and m =o" itself — its insatiable taskmaster. : ee 
of late hours and hot rooms, perhaps, also, of the intellectual develop- aris the non — anger The saliva of the mouth ae : 
ment which, in women ve n more than in me y . ~ cid, the ename! of the teeth 1s destroyed, and caries goes to wor ) 
stride Ss In the presel t day. Hi "oS is tne ver" thir gr TO he rat ) |, = will Servants WEROUS CUF EROWINE 1s. Here ” tl ihm ee 
as Captain Mayne Reid observes, “ is laptec ht f cor § “Once the disease has penetrated beneath the enamel, it ntinues 
—_—_——____—_—_—- id to destroy the dentine, until a large portion of the enamel is unde! 
* The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literatu By William Thomas - s. Sim 
pert 1X. HG Bol a rected, and enlarged, by Henry G. Bohn. | * Better Days for Working Pe ple. By the Rey. W. G. Blaikie, M.A., Edin ne H 
; ; burgh. Strahan & Co. 
t Preterita. By William Lancaster. Macmillan & C + Bl sof , ton . ) 
+t Croau he Piaed > ° 3 e iements of the Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth. By H. J. K. Kempt” gy 
t Croquet. By Captain Mayne Reid. C, J. Skeet, F.L.S. Hardwicke. g 
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this viaduct portion can 3 yj ted. ] al Board of WV 
the whole line of embank: t, th 1 subway for D] new 


and water-pipes, _over it. have been kept as close to the outer Ling oe 'y leg pproved | 
or river wall as possible, with the id hat the inner sp heneat] to be ma t level bet 
the roadway may ultimately be 1 € for a terranean | othar atrects 1 au oem Sn ane 
railway. : ) ¢] onan t] 
The ornamental steamboat pl will ma! Imirable breal yor he . therefore, oe 


the monotonous aspect of tl f inkment-wall, wl \ct provides for a1 1 f 
will receive ad ladornment by 1 transfer of the « above t i 
York-gate landi uirs, or “The Water-gate,” at tl end ppl h from 1 H t V 
Buckingham street, 1 tue |] { r W reel : I I : [ 
new landing stair op) reet, 
the Charing-cros nd 

greatest gain of land will accrue. ’ nd t ; i 
~ All gained ground 1 ’ i ti r ired for tl 

will, in accordance with t! provi f tl Act, hav 
out ornamentally, with the exce] f 
upon which buildings may | eC! lL The gain frol W hit | \ 


Richmond-terrace and y\ \ ' a rue t Lhe 4 | ~. 
ls hile t] } 
Lands ; woe the gainea I i river | I 1 WH ‘ 
} } | ] 4} . e Wi " | x, 
estates may be purcha ed by th I pective proprietol inader other snore ol 7 Va i Vi 
1a] \ ; y har } h] ‘ ] 


r ] ] ! 1] } ; , 1L,] ° . + = : . ' . ae 
provisions or th cl a pl neipie % cit iCaly e( manpie ; pian where lt 1s iV1O i ' p yet ; , 


because it cancels the powers of the Board of Works to effect such | andal ih it 13 im] to say what v 
an improvement as this noble engineering work demands, and ; ment, as the engineer's pro] 3] not y¢ 

ought to be effected for the credit and proper be ‘ of our | ¢ dered nor sul ted for tl nsi tion of the Board, it is } 
metropolis. For the new st in the re the he } pal tions 1 ai ted 


Board of Works can only b Ly much of a ] they want { . plan 1 th y ' trate 
for their roadw y; m@ | » OI will ¢ tend that for a e. in 1 Whitehall p ) ' - 1, : 
what is now treet, so cut, the 1 \ origu ES 4 iven-street rt 
remaining front abutting on the new str will | nor s. | thr Percy-whart, w pe ;, 
Indeed it § ms ¢ Y lalr tnat t Za ud hay [ } wer t I \ t thie nt lt} oI 
purcha e houses a { v1 e for t! r 1 Way, \ ; +] —e 

so that they m - niy trontag r 1 1 . 
new route, but ficient land also } l to 7 oe ' 

a proper class of hou ‘m tl tre If t power | R | | o- rge + L thr | , 
not given to the Board, evel r : 7 . 

LO do with I Wh as 0D lil 


present a disorderly aj irance that would have been lit he gained s} f land in front of t part oi t \\ 

. . ™ . i 
able even » the of the barba ; and LeCSS Unal I Lpproa y be laid In garael 
ome decisive and m1 } tep | taken | tl } lic, tne i WI Pp eround t 4 i k be 

. = " 
opportunity of ef ne the n noble im] ment possible for | the embankment, will | ’ Lt 
London in this, or many succeeding ages, will | rretrievably line of shops facing the river. The approach ‘om ( c To 
lost, and it may be transformed into a nding reproach that wi ment to the high-level road will also probably mace to form « 
last probably a long a a ire sh 0} } rtunity W | be In ari ving. ora ful CUFVE ; and Inste id of the east end ol tl hig level »d ( 
The only hope t nel hit ral fe tl road elf b allowed to ter t ptly and dl) 
ow os 


new street wu not | ‘ ll Luly 2 ay-} ieay i I i wart Oppos te to the new wt ern wing Of pomerse ri SC, 1Cay - 


e I © i = ‘ 
: : : . : if tate " - me ' ; P . 
houses, dumpy cottages, l-stores, gin-palaces, and | emen dangerous corner to be turned by carriages and cabs on cithe t 
. . : , " . : “ . . , 4 “ay 1*1 P Oe 4 : . rolnd 
residences, is in the wealthin f the benefiting land-proprietors, | hand, it will be mad s at its opposite end, to ep 


> jike | a I 
of Wellington-street with the Strand, where & 


who may see their own advantage erecting handsome buildings. | gently to the corn 
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The case as it stands is, that the Board of \ s wil construct convenient debouchure into the arterial line of the trait 
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nrobably also be carried out as, or nearly as, laid down in the plan 
t* - 

sant tioned by the Act. 

most prominent advantage yained by an entirely new road 


¢ 
ping 


Lhe ° ° 
“in g¢ up to the end of Villiers-street would be that much of 
traffic now running over Charing-cross might approach 
liagonally past the National Gallery side of Trafalgar-square, and 
thro rh Duncannon-street ; while the sweep at the opposite end of 
igh-level road into Wellington-street would afford equal 

for passengers and traffic coming westward from Fleet- 

nd cityward. Such a fine curve as this high-level road 

. made to assume, if bounded on the land side by a suitable 

ent of m insions, would give orand scope for a noble display 


chitectural skill; but, alas, the power that might have yielded 
= irabl lt appears to have been lost 
The new lin proposed street to continue the roadway from 


st end of ‘embankment to the Mansion House will com- 

— at Blackfriars-bridge, pass across Earl-street, St. Andre ws, 

\ . Bennett's, Pet rs, and Lambeth hills, Old Fish-street-h 

| street-hill, through New Earl-street, across Cannon-street, 
0 treet, S ine, and Bucklersbury. 


- \ now only to say a few words o1 e engineering aspt 
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car were sli njured K party, ni! 
ure ( heir lives t courage of M. G 
1 nt . 1er anied ti pal ind ¥w bold 
axe to accelerate the escape of gas. The 
advert 1 to make an ascent from the Crystal Pa 
' cr, but r this promise will be kept may be doubted, 
lar is so seriously injured. At any rate we feel justified 
L wart the dangerous nature of t alloon ey 
1 ha less in tl of an aspiring curicatu 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 

Tne first result of the recent extension of the new banking 
principle is the break-down of the London and Middlesex Bank. 
Its business, derived from the old connection of the Unity Bank, 
was never prosperous ; the endeavour has entirely failed; and 
shortly the London and Middlesex—unhappy title, for it has con- 
sequently obtained the sobriquet of the Petty Diddlesex—will be 
numbered with the past. Some three or four months ago, reviewing 
the position of the various joint-stock banks, we were induced to say 
that this establishment was, notwithstanding its quiet and retired 

lation, “scarcely the violet of our banking bouquet,” and so it 
has now turned out, since its exit from the scene of banking life is, 
unluckily enough, overshadowed by disgrace. Commencing with a 
blighted reputation, and struggling as it did with limited resources 
against the active competition introduced by the new establish- 
. for it ; but besides this it has 
been morta ly wounds D) hands in its own h uusehold, through 
yed by Durden in the Commercial, which 
brought that bank to grief. Defalcations on the part of two of 


the cashiers, who, in collusion with customers, have been tampering 


with the funds of the Bank, have created such a shock among the 
directors that, alarmed at the probable accumulation of misfortunes, 
t] y hav vj ely, ] rcelvlng the lit pr pect of business before 


) mal arrangements for merging into or amalga- 
establishment. The deficiency 

first traced through this “ cross-counter” operation, it 
t 15,0 or £14,000 ; but it has, thi uch pressure, 
n reduced to about £6,000, while expectations are entertained 
that, through jud us management, the parties who have availed 
selves of the facilities afforded will be able to repay further 

ts until the Bank shall ber bursed nearly the whole of the 

In fact, ppears to be a specimen of the 

the cashiers have relieved the 


of customers 


y t tht fit, have given them the 
pain of going through the 

LI ra f be ked 1e char ter Ol their balances or 
for any advances they might 

But. of rse, this pt ling was not recular, and, not 


lar, the Board have dismissed the offending individuals, 


be reduced to a minimum 
airect V |, had the prospects of the 
, have quietly submitted to the sacrifice and 
ie forward ; but it is evident that the contrary is the case, and 
they ve theref taken the first opportunity afforded of sur- 
' ng tl fairs of the London and 
Middlesex Bank in the best ma r } ible. If business had made 


factory prog 3, and a nts were increasing, a robbery or 


he illied either f £5,000 or £6.000 
have broken the back of even this pigmy institution ; 


| h a dark prosp cn pposed to lie now before the 
eS] illy the new establishments, and with 

udden a surprise of fraud, the future was not one agreeable to 
contemplate, and the course resolved upon is probably the best 
that could be arranged, both for the interests of the directors or 
shareholders, and the customers. The shareholders will have to be 


specially consulted as to what shall be the legal mode of carrying 
out u liquidation after the first grand step of merging or amal- 


ting shall have been accomplished ; and at that meeting we 
hall have no doubt a full recapitulation of the “ irregularities” 
uf the patent expression current) which have entailed this 
disaster. But now comes the question, What will be the terms 
' arrangement or ialeamation which it is proposed to effect ? 
The Lond nd Middlesex, looking at things as they stand, cannot 
have much to give, and consequently there can be little to pay for, 
nd whatever bank may be inclined to take up this unfortunate 


companion will have everything to gain and scarcely anything to 


lose. The proc ple enough; the arrangement will be 
cirried out, and then will follow the weeding of the accounts, 
ining tl » wi e worth k pin yy reje ‘ting ‘thers, the con- 

f win h may not be msider l up to the m irk. When 

this is terminated, w hall see the explanations of the directors 
and manager, and shall be prepared to take them quantum valeat. 


Many persons are, however, hardly sanguine enough to fancy tha’ 
there will be a turn over of the business at all. It is presumed that 
on investigation t] Bank will be discovered to be such a mass 


of “shreds and patches” as not to be worthy of any very first-rate 


» ™ }- } } + y “tt of : havea 
establishment, and that, much as it may be regretted, it will have 
to go like its predecessor, the Royal British, into a regular 

















“winding-up.” If such a process can possibly be averted, every 
exertion should be used to do so, not only for the sake of 


public, but for those who may possess thi 
the institution. 


And now, taking a survey in other directions, sh: 
justified in counselling the opening of preliminaries fo 
ments and amalgamations among several others of 
Already numerous whispers are heard of doubtful success, 


business not promising so well as was exp: 
sity for cutting and carving to make r 
Branches at the Same time, in some instances 


} 
' 


particularly in the country, not with the vi 


1 


the wants of trade, but with the « 
another out of certain districts. The old 


in all probability, in these arrangements hay 


having the greater means, they will be able t 
longest. For instance, take H 
localities in the North, where tw 

are in fierce competition. If 1 

of things, we certainly shall h 

bination of both—for the Ross and Her 
through the defalcations of 


afew years there will be again repet 
banks (three having suspended withi 
recently witnessed. The banking mania 
of banks, which, as ere playthi 

last for a short per1od, and the 

issue will be either a volunt 
association or a forced admu ( 
The change must come, and share 
selves should not hesitate, wl 
before the notice of the d rt 

if they would escape heavy ult 
that the whole of the new comp 
to £2. 10s. and £5 per share W ve to | 
when they follow at an int 
probably already impoverished 
adventures. Whoever is as holdei 

a shareholder in many others, 

an accumulation of misfort , 
covered when the value of money furthe: 
business at the Stock Exchange shall bi 


; 


pres nh 


IT is now announced that the Li 
liquidated, under the superintendence of t L 
Bank, that arrangement having bee: 
London and Ws stminster will pl ie | 
pressing demands, and then accept AC 
them. Some reports have been spread « 
ments of the directors with the bank, in t] 
accounts, &c., but these prove alto 
ture intimations, it is believed the Nat 
induced to take the business, and have ca 
Lambeth, St. Martin’s, and Woolwi 


TH! Bank of England directors made 1 


discount. The Bank of France have also 1 


though it is said the stock of bullion has great! 
The loan of £16,000,000 for the French Government w 
its appearance. About £374,000 gold has been 
the other hand, the withdrawals have not re: 


stock of bullion exhibits a slight rise this week 


THE demand for discount is not great, bu 
ported at 4 percent. A portion of the daily 
at 3f per cent. On the Stock Exchange 
exist at 1} to 2 percent. For long period 
per cent. 

ConsoLs fractionally fluctuate; ther 
change in value. For money, the quotation 
account, 93% to ' 


FOREIGN securities remain inactive. Gr 


late depression, and is still 303 to 314. Mexicar 
slightly, firmer at 424 to 4. Spanish Passives, aft 


is heayy at 354 to 


THE Bank market and the Railway mar 


animated. The shares of the financial con pani 


a late advance has not been alto 


[ne shares of the discount corporation have 


i 


recently. They have gone from 2} premium t 


how be called Y to 9 premiur 
_ a. 
[ne Brazilian and Portucuese loans have 
scrip of the former stands at % to 2 pren ium ; 
1 to } premium. 


New banks are coming forward, even in the fa 


the London and Middlesex. 
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| OR LYS TAL ALACE. 
NEXT, 31st OCTOBER.—Madlle. 
ert 


and DERBYSHIRE 


A DVERTISEME NTS. 


————— 
] OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Triumphant Success of Wallace’s New Romantic Opera 
THE DESERT FLOWER, 

Which will be repeated EVERY EVEN 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Messrs. ¥ 
and W. Harrison. 


—s until further notice, 
. H. Weiss, H. Corri, A. Cook, 
Conductor, Mr, Alfred Mellon. Commence at Eight. 


OR XYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN will give one more of 
I MARVELLOUS PERFORMANCES on the LOW ROPE, on 
MONDAY NEXT, 26th inst., at 4 o'clock, in the Centre Transept. 
ONE SHILLING. 


GRAND CONCERT, SATU R DAY 
CARLOTTA PATTI, Madame Fanny 
Huddart, He Reichardt, and Signor Farranti. Violin, Mons. Vieuxtemps., 
Pianoforte, M. Ascher, Pianist to the Empress of the French. Conductor, 
Mr. MANNS, 


8 





PALACI 


ADMISSION, HALF-A-CROWN. SEASON TICKETS FRER. 


S* ANDRE W" S COLLEGE, BRADF TELD. The next 
% yearly C mpeti >» ELECTION f TWO BOYS under the 4) Beh ageng 
o the FOUNDATION of this School, will take place on the 21st JANUARY, 1864. 
Eve ry Candidate to be examined must produce a letter of approval from the 
Warden, and this will only be granted in return for satisfactory information upon a 
printed form, to be obtained from the Secretary. The Examination will begin on 
the 20th January at Eleven o'cl ck, 


 Bprccncieneiacecey JUVENILE PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
4 for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


The Rev. J. MONTAGUE SEATON, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and late 


A tant-Master in Rept School, will, as Second Master of the above School, 
OPEN a HOUSE after Christmas, in a very healthy part of Cheltenham, for the 
re n of BOARDERS 4 Prospectus sent on application 

Belvidere \ a, © tenham 





U mA EV ERGOIT ET O F EDINBURGH. 

The SESSION will be publicly OPENED on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1863, 
at Tw k. p.m., when an ADDRESS to the Students will be delivered by 
Principal Sir DAVID BREWSTER 


Full details as to Classes, Examinations, &c., in the Faculties of Arts, Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine, w be found the wr “ur ee U rig Calendar, 1863-64, 
I by Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart, South idge, Edinburgh, price 28. 
By order of the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec, to the University. 
S er 883 


= —— 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Just Published, 


Bb" NEF] to POLICY HOLDERS in the SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, and Comparative 
e i L fe Assurance » Company—The Life Association of Seot- 
and T! e se rth British and Mercantile—and the Caledonian Insurance Company. 

Be un Answer to Statements published by these Proprietary Companies. By 

SAM EL RALEIGH, Manager of the Widows’ Fund Society. 

} 


I e Standar: 


ye sent free of charge on application to the Head Office, 9, St. 
burgh ; or to Hugh M‘Kean, the Society’s Central Agent, 4 
hill, London, E.C. 


Copies will 

Andrew-square, Edin 
} , 

Royal Exchange-buildings, Cor! 


, 


, 


Now ready, 
ra HE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA; or, 
ster of Events for 1862, Imperial 8vo., cloth, 16s, 
Bass itto for 1861. l6s 
also 
AMERICAN CYC 
Complete in 16 vols., cloth, £10. 10s. 
TRAVELLER’S HANDBOOK FOR US 
AMERICA, Cloth, 9s. 
, New York, and 16, Little wneee: London, 


—_" E NEW LOPADIA. 


a 


D. APPLETON & C 
NREAT BRITAIN MUT U TH LIFE 
BI SOCIETY. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 74, 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, 
C hairman. 

T. B. TANQUERAY WILLAUME, Esq., New Broad-street, Deputy-Chairman. 
This Society is establis hed on the tried and approved principle of Matual 
Assurance The funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the members, 
under their own tendnailliee superintendence and control. The profits are divided 

annually. 
101, itithnstnbieedh B.C. C. L. LAWSON, Sec, 


*? 


ASBU Rz \NOE 











TINHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament 
Established 1825. 
Lonpow—82, Kine WittraMm Srreer, E.C. 
Evivsvren—3, Grorecr Streest (Heap Orrica). 
INVESTED FUNDS, upwards of Two Millions Sterling. 
INCOME, upwar: is of £320,000 per annum, 
ASSURANCES effected since 1846, upwards of Eight Millions Sterling. 
POLICIES FREE from all unnecessary restrictions as to Foreign Residence, 
LIBERAL RULES for the prevention of forfeiture of Policies. 
PROFITS divided among Policy-holders every five years. 
H, JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Sec. 


London, 82, King William-street, E.C. 





62.774 and CURTAIN MATER TALS. _ rt pane lot of 
FRENCH CHINTZES at half-price, from 1s. to Is. 6d, per yard. 

{UBUSSON CARPETS in all sizes, and TAPESTRY CARPETS, at 2s. 11d. per 

vard.—COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street and Ol = Comgeee street, ‘Soho, Ww. 


( R N AMENTS for the DRAW ING -ROOM, LIBR: ARY ’ re. 

An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of ALABASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE 
SPAR ORNAMENTS, Manufactured and Imported by 
J, TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 
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a SiG? "ade i P'S. ee 


HAS NOW ON VIEW THH LARGEST CHOICE OF 


SCOTCH SHOOTING AND FISHING TWEEDS, FOR THE SEASON, 


In Heather Mixtures, Granites, Stones, and Natural Colours of pure Highland Wools, and in substance suited for all Seasons and Climates, | 
{ 





SCOTT ADIE’S CELEBRATED WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, SHOOTING JACKETS, &c. i 
GENTLEMEN’S HAND-KNIT SCOTCH HOSIERY, to be worn with Kilt or Knickerbockers. 
115 & LI5A, REGENT-STREET (ENTRANCE, CORNER OF VIGO-STREET). defy ¢ n 


HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. — WILLIAM § signatur 
BURTON has SIX LARGER SHOWROOMS devoted exclusively to the 


| 
| 
| 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK, | SEPARATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock 





each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 

ne ee . ‘ and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his esta. ; 

The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY opt gays are prepared ft receive | blishment the most distinguished in this country Sold R 
pT = % ; 10 o the : 4 : a Oe as | I 5 Sue il I in ° 

applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of t ve Stock, created under | Neitetia Gon ass ®%. 6a 2 ait can be s 

the powers of their Act of 1852, bes aring a fixed P: rential Interest 4; percent. | y eyes ae ; ” ° N . 


per annum. _s pn ywer Baths, from cee eee Ss il.to £8 Os. each. : 
Interest commences from the date of payment. Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to £5 10s. each. . 
Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. (All other kinds at the same rate.) ‘ LI 
Bishopsgate Terminus, October, 1863. J. B. OWEN, Secretary, Pure Colza Oil Sabecckensdsscoasnneeesasestocete Gils Gets DOU BEMNONs 7 , 
—— a FENDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, and CHIMNE . 
G REAT EASTER N BALL WATZ, 1 PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, { 
aq ——- ; visit WILLIAM 8. BI RTON’S SHOW-ROOMS rhe y ntain such an a . 
y > ° y Sa sf } . | - 
FAMILY and WEEKLY RETURN TICKETS. | Ir aol. coe aeons be a bocce. Sob aleiemate alanan ies on aoeatie: | en 1. W 
The issue of Monthly Family Tickets and W tly Return Tickets at Reduce | of design, or exquisiteness of workmanshiy e it Stoves. w : sm 
Fares to Harwich, Aldi ro’, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Hunstanton, will be dis- | ments and two sets of bars £3. 15s. to £33. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standar 
continued for the Season at 3lst October. | 7s. to £5. 12s.; Steel Fenders, £3. 3s. to £11: tto, th rich ormolu orna :. 
(By order.) | from £3. 3s. to £18; Chimney- 3, from £1. 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d, Vesting 
: J. B. OWEN er - the set to £4. 4s Wool-dye 
Bishopsgate-station, 21st October, 1863 The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, structibl 
esas A | . 
| 


Vy atm S. BURTON, GENERAL FI! -RNISHIN — 


a 4 ip VSS ° } IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal H ness PI 
FL EDGES & BUTLER SOLICIT attention to | of Md lieve of usiitaiter” sock ot Seaing Silver nel 
. > — strat ns ¢ his illimit . bk f Sterling Silver a ; . : 
: age egal | N | Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, H water D Mi 
ST. JULIEN CLARET | Stoves, Fend Marble Chin ney-pieces, K Ranges, La , Gase. A 


J Ls ers, La 
at 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaur, ers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, ¢ s, T » Says ' Ware, 
60s., 72s.; Chateau Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 968.; superior Beaujolais, 2 » Macon, s., | Turnery, Ir and Brass ~_ ist 1js, Bedding, Bed 1 Cabinet iture § 
36s.; choice Burgundy, 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s.; pure Chablis, 3., 368.. 4 - Sau- | with Lists of Prices and Pls if the Twenty large § \ 3. at 39. Oxf Por 
terne, 48s., 72s.; Roussillon, 36s.; ditto, old in bottle, 42s.; sparkling Champagne, | W 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-pla 2 
2s., 488., 60s., 66s., 78s. man-vyar l, Le naon, 


SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, wee ‘ P 5 : ainarig ae 5 apps = 4 —_ 
of soft and full flavour, highly recommended, at 36s. per dozen. seer PATENT AMERICAN KITCHENER, with r tly 


Good Dinner Sherry vo re a .. 24s, 3. ited 
High class Pale, Golden, or Brown Sherr a » 42s, 48s. IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL C NG RANGE EV 
Port from First-class Shippers............ 36s., 42s., 48s. .. 60s, EVER OFFERED 1 Nun pi } 


Hock and Moselle , 6s., 42s., 48s., ¢ 20s, 7 oe a vee pay Sees : SAMI 
Sparkling Hock and M lle .. ee ‘ 668 788. It ves half the f 1el usually wea ¢ _? PTA 
ir » Yd Sack. rare White P rt. In . r..? y, Mal? \. " P ‘ ’ t r work set e 3 Pul equipped w } , u sila, a LA ¥ . 
a on an. Vouk her cose _—* IN OPERATION DAILY at 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. | J. H. RIDDELL’S AMERICAN STOVE W. - a 
On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or Refer *, any q t ‘ » Pi List | 155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 
of all other Wines—will be forwarded immediately by ' oa P, ‘. _ > R 
HEDGES & BUTLER, a ’ 
Lond n, 5 yy Re rent-street, W.: Brigh Dn, 3 k o’s-road > , , 1 ™ 5 - 
) nally established A.D. 1667 ; D R . D K J ” N S LH 5 
(U1 INaALVY este \ @aq A.V. id0/.) 
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